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ANOMALIES IN LOGIC. 


OGIC has the reputation of being a very definite and pre- 
cise science — as definite and precise as pure mathematics. 

As a formal science it, no doubt, isso. But it is not its purely 
formal character that gives it the value for which it is presum- 
ably a part of a college curriculum. Its rules are assumed to 
regulate our practical thinking. But I question whether, 
apart from the laws of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle, there is any science which has to qualify its formulae 
so frequently in its application as does the science of logic. 
This is partly for the general reason that all material applica- 
tion of principles is liable to exceptions, but mainly for the 
reason that some of the traditional rules of thinking are either 
arbitrary, or recognize only a peculiarity of Aristotelian usage, 
which was merely a reflection of Greek language, and, there- 
fore, of Greek thought. Or if it be maintained that Greek 
usage did not differ from the present, we have only the first 
alternative to recognize as the common defect of all theories of 
formal thought. Not that their arbitrariness makes them in 
any respect untrue, so far as their sphere of application is 
concerned, but that this sphere in practice is a very circum- 
scribed one. So various are the material conditions under 
which some logical laws have to be applied, that to accept 
them, as expressed in formal logic, is only to prepare the way 
for disregarding them in the first sentence we meet. Indeed, 
we are inevitably reminded of the proverb about Greek, Latin, 
and German grammars; namely, that the exceptions are more 
numerous than the rules. When this is the case, one wonders 
why any but a disciplinary value can be given to Logic as a 
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study. Though this opinion is a hasty one, it is quite natural, 
and logicians have only themselves to blame, if they do not 
provide for contingencies that are certain to bring their 
general rules into disrepute. 

The chief difficulty to which I allude is found in the theory 
of Opposition. There are other instances of similar impor- 
tance, but they cannot receive any attention in the present 
article. I can only consider those which concern a very large 
portion of existing discussions and controversy, and which at 
the same time show such discrepancies between formal principles 
and material practice as to very seriously impugn the practical 
value of logic, unless we are at the same time informed of 
principles operating independently of the formal law. 

The theory of Opposition has a certain speculative value, 
and is also assumed to have an equally practical value. 
Throwing aside the former characteristic for a moment, the 
second feature is supposed to describe the law of consistency 
and inconsistency between propositions, in order that we 
have a practical criterion for deciding the truth or falsity of 
certain statements in a controversy. Thus, if a man asserts 
proposition A (universal affirmative) we may test its validity, in 
a measure, by comparing it with £ and O (respectively the 
universal and the particular negatives). The controversialist 
is said to refute A easiest by the proof of O, and that he 
exposes himself to a like refutation by / (particular affirma- 
tive) if he attempts to base his refutation upon the assertion 
or proof of £. But now it is to be shown that, while this may 
be true for the formal laws of Opposition, practice is so 
different from this that we must either set up a new law, or 
modify the assumptions made about the nature and signs of 
particular propositions as well as universals. 

The Square of Opposition is based upon certain assumed 
peculiarities of the quality and quantity of propositions. Thus, 
A and O, and £ and /, are said to be contradictories, which is 
to say that they are mutually inconsistent, while A and £ are 
only contraries, which is to say that though both cannot be 
true, they may both be false at the same time. But in actual 
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practice contradiction seems to exist between propositions 
which are either both universals, or both particulars, or are 
neither universals nor ;,articulars. Thus, for example, take 
the propositions, “ Religion is true,” and “Religion is not 
true.” Of course I shall be told that these are “general” 
propositions which must be reduced to their quantitative 
equivalents before the relation of Opposition can be rightly 
determined. But while the force of this claim is quite 
admissible, it can be made only on the supposition that 
we can have no other principle by which to measure the 
relations in question, all of which can be denied. Not that 
any reproach is to be cast upon the usual laws of Opposition, 
but that there is no use to strain them for the sake of finding 
some remote application of them in ordinary experience. Some 
other rule might do as well. 

The incident which called my attention to the need of a 
more careful exposition of Opposition than is usually given to 
it is the following. I have quite generally observed that the 
ordinary student can very readily perceive that if A be true, & 
must be false, and vice versa, but he does not so readily admit 
that if A be false, & is indeterminate. The fact induced me 
to ask the question why this mistake should occur. There 
seems so often a psychological tendency to commit the error, 
that one suspects there may be a truth at the bottom of the 
phenomenon, and on careful investigation I have come to 
the conclusion that there is such a truth, based upon mental 
operations not provided for in the recognized formal signs of 
propositions and their meaning. Thus the true contradictory 
of “ Religion is true,” is not “Some religion is not true,” but 
“Religion is not true,” as I think every one would readily 
admit. The reason for this fact will be stated again. Let it 
suffice at present to suggest the assumptions made by the 
accepted laws of Opposition and the need of modifying them 
for general practice. 

Thus, for example, if I assert an A proposition, qualified by 
its sign “ All,” and some one denies it, he is supposed in ordi- 
nary logical parlance to imply the truth of O, but quite as 
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frequently in actual controversies it is assumed that the denial 
of what is taken for an A proposition carries with it the truth 
of its contrary £. The fact simply calls attention to the arbi- 
trary assumption that all propositions can be interpreted 
according to the relations of quantity and quality expressed in 
the accepted theory of Opposition, and what I wish to show 
here is either the existence of propositions to which formal 
rules do not apply, or the need of multiplying the theoretical 
principles of Opposition in order to meet a variety of thought 
relations not hitherto reckoned with in logic. 

In the current theory the relations of contradiction, contra- 
riety, and subalternation are based upon the assumptions, not 
stated by the logician, that A and £ are taken distributively, 
and / and O unambiguously ; that is, the sign “some” denotes 
a part, and it may or may not be the whole. The least modifi- 
cation or variation from these assumptions in practice must 
make the rules perfectly useless, at least as mechanical 
agencies for testing the truth of certain assertions under any 
conditions. Thus, if my propositions are cod/ective in their 
import, the rules for subalternation are absurd, and we know 
that considerable of our actual reasoning turns upon this very 
function of judgment. Again, if the word “some,” or the 
thought involved without using the term, mean only a part 
and not all, the relation of subalternation is again modified, 
and neither A nor £ can be true when / or O is true. 
Perhaps this duplex use of ‘‘some”’ in practice is more com- 
mon than the one on which the current rules are founded. 
Similar exceptions occur with the use of what are called 
“general,” and perhaps should be called “generic” propo- 
sitions, which I shall notice after showing the complications 
involved in the variations from the assumptions upon which 
rests the current theory. 

To show what a limited application to actual practice the 
usual rules have, I have only to call attention to the ambigui- 
ties of the term “All.” First, this has a distributive, second, 
a collective, and third, a duplex or implicative import. The 
third meaning is that of a// and no /ess, and is connected with 
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propositions where the predicate is conceived as so essential 
to the subject that a separation in one case involves a sepa- 
ration in all. Now, as we have seen, the ordinary formula for 
Opposition is founded upon nothing but the first of these 
meanings, where no necessary connection is involved between 
subject and predicate. Thus, if I affirm distributively that 
« All men believe in the existence of a first cause,” it is 
sufficient to show the falsity of the proposition if some one 
proves that “some men (say certain savages) do not believe 
in the existence of a first cause."” If the former be true, 
however, the latter is false, as we know. But if any affirma- 
tion be collective in its meaning, the case is different. Thus 
I affirm, “The English constitute a nation,” meaning, of 
course, “all Englishmen” taken collectively. Now, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule, the truth of this would involve the 
falsity of the proposition O, 
“some Englishmen do not 
constitute a nation.” But, 
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Fig. 1. 

This is in some respects 
simpler than the ordinary 
theory because of the order 
of contradictories involved. Not that it can be substituted 
for it, but that there is a usage, and a very extended one, that 
requires the application of the principle involved in collective 
conceptions. At the same time, we could just as well attempt 
to make this the universal formula as to do so with the 
accepted theory. The real truth is that neither one of them 
has a universal application, and that for actual practice we 
need the use of both of them. 
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Nor do these two instances exhaust the whole case. There 
is a third case, different from both the current formula and 
the one just explained. If 
I mean by my proposition, 
or its sign, the whole and no 
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Fig. 2. 

But a still more compli: 7 CONTRADICTORIES 0 
cated result occurs when we 
take the particular propo- 
sition, or the term “some” to mean something else than what 
is assumed in the ordinary view. As already stated, in the 
usual acceptation of formal logic, “‘some’’ means a fart, and 
it may or may not be all; but in actual practice it often, if not 

most frequently, means only 
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This shows us nothing but 
a relation of contradiction all the way through, except in the 
case of / and QO, and we can understand why Hamilton desired 
to establish this usage as the proper one, because it so greatly 
simplifies the principles for practice. He did not live, however, 
to develop his doctrine. 
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Theoretically it will be /a SUB-CONTRARIES Oa 
quite as interesting to trace 
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In this representation the sub-contraries are the same as in 
ordinary logic, but the reciprocals imply each other: if one be 
true,the other is true, and if false, the other is false. But the 
relation between /a and Ox, and /a and /x is a very interesting 
and complicated one, which I have denominated “ subalterno 
indeterminate”’ for the lack of a better term to express it. 
It can be indicated as follows : 

If 7a be true,/x and O- are indeterminate. 

If Ja be false,/2 and O- are false. 

If 7x be true,/a and Oa are true. 

If 7 be false,/a and Oa are indeterminate. 

No practical interest of any great importance attaches to 
these facts, except that between the ordinary indefinite “some” 
and the partitive “some” a contradiction is possible under 
certain conditions, and they show besides this the complications 
with which we have to deal in actual discourse and argument, 
compared with the simple rules of formal logic, which seem to 
be applicable only to an imaginary world. These may all be 
summarized in a single figure showing the perplexities due to 
the ambiguous conception of particular propositions. Moreover 
the illustration assumes the ordinary interpretation of A and E: 
otherwise the complications would be still more confusing. 

But even all these complications will be greatly increased or 
modified if we assume A and £ to be collective instead of dis- 
tributive in their meaning, and we need not illustrate it for the 
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student of logic. He can easily work it out from what is 
indicated in Figure 2. 

The most important deviation, however, from the ordinary 
course of opposition is that in which apparently wx7versa/ prop- 
ositions in A and £& are contradictories instead of contraries, 
and either remove the possibility of / and O, or permit them 
under an entirely different conception from any that I have 
mentioned. I refer to such propositions as “ Religion is true,” 
“Science is absolute knowledge,”’ “ Vital force is electricity,” 
“War is not an evil,’ “The existence of government functions 


is necessary to preserve order,” “Truth is essential to man’s 
welfare,” etc. The same is true of singular propositions such 
as “‘ Plato was a philosopher,” “ Socrates was wise.”” In these 
instances the contradictory does not follow the rule for opposi- 
tion, which demands the use of “‘some,’’ but is the same prop- 
osition with the opposite quality, such as “Religion is not 
true,”’ “ Socrates was not wise,” etc. Nor is it any reply to this 
criticism of the discrepancy between formal logic and general 
practice to say that common discourse uses the term ‘“con- 
rather loosely and does not distinguish between the 


tradiction ’ 
law of contrariety and contradiction, but vaguely refers to any 
inconsistency in the way of holding two propositions at the 
same time. This very apology would be a justification of the 
position that I am here maintaining ; namely, that formal logic 
in its rules for opposition has very little to do with the regula- 
tion of actual practice and so does not describe the actual law 
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of our thinking, but only its operation in an imaginary case, or 
in a limited sphere. What I want to indicate in my criticism 
is a method of adjusting its principles to the wants of current 
reasoning, and this can be done only by multiplying the rules 
for conditions not reckoned with in the ordinary canons of 
opposition, though the general principle is there recognized. 

The difficulty comes from the attempt on the part of 
logicians to adjust the classification of propositions for the 
Figures and Moods of the syllogism to the laws of opposition, 
and thus simplify the problem, when in reality the two should 
not be thus articulated. The simple classification of judgments 
is that of the universal and particular for quantity, and the 
affirmative and negative for quality. All propositions which 
appear to be of another form are reduced to one or the other 
of these, and for the purposes of the syllogism this is unques- 
tionably correct. But not so with the problem of opposition. 
Here we should distinguish the siagu/ar and the adstract, 
generic or general proposition from both the universal and 
particular, as well as recognize the distinction between dis- 
tributive and collective propositions and the ambiguous indices 
of quantity in propositions. When this is done, we shall no 
doubt greatly complicate and multiply the rules for practice, 
but at the same time we shall have done something to harmo- 
nize formal logic with the needs of actual reasoning. 

The accepted canons of Opposition make no provision for 
singular proposions. They are founded solely upon the con- 
ception of universals and particulars as defined for determining 
the Moods and Figures of the syllogism. They assume that 
singular propositions are reducible to universals, which is true 
in so far as the re/ation between subject and predicate is con- 
cerned, but is not true in respect of guantity. It is the latter 
fact, therefore, that forces us to modify the law of Opposition 
forthem. A singular proposition can have no corresponding 
particular without totally changing the import of the word 
“some.” To say “some Socrates was wise,” as a supposed 
particular of «“ Socrates was wise” is merely to use the term 
“some” without any rational meaning at all, and to say “some 
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of Socrates was wise’’ is only to depart wholly from the proper 
meaning of the term in Opposition, and sets up a sfacially 
partitive for the numerically partitive signification of the term, 
which latter is the proper one in Opposition and for particular 
propositions. The consequence of this is, as above remarked, 
that singular propositions have no corresponding particulars 
and hence their contradictory must be the same proposition 
with a change of quality. Thus the contradictory of ‘ Socrates 
was wise’”’ must be “ Socrates was not wise,’’ and moreover it 
will have no contrary. 

Now the important fact to be considered in thus concluding 
that singular propositions do not follow the law of universals 
in the scheme of opposition is that they represent a very large 
percentage of the argument carried on in the world. I may 
sometimes be using a word or phrase that seems to represent 
a universal, but is nevertheless singular in its intended mean- 
ing. This is especially true of propositions beginning with 
“the” or “this.” Let us illustrate this from cases simply 
picked up at random. The first sentence that catches my eye 
in a newspaper editorial is ‘Thus in the twenty-third district 
an effort is made to prevent the threatened election, etc.” 
Now the contradicting of this is not “Some effort is not 
made,” but “ No effort is made,” because the writer is speak- 
ing not of effort in general, but of a particular effort, although 
the sign of the proposition may be taken as that of a universal. 
In the same editorial seven out of the ten sentences are sin- 
gular, only one is universal, and this is ambiguous, and two 
are ambiguous particulars. In another editorial e/even propo- 
sitions are singular and one possibly particular, but ambiguous. 
This only shows that the ordinary rules of opposition cannot 
apply in determining the method of proof or refutation. 

There is a still larger class of propositions which give rise 
to the same difficulty with the rules for opposition. There 
are what I shall call aéstract propositions, which Bosanquet 
denominates generic, and some writers, general propositions. 
They are easily interpreted as universals, but when so inter- 
preted their real import is changed. Thus I say “Charity 
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is a virtue,”’ and in order to give this statement a quantitative 
meaning I must conceive it as denoting “All individual cases 
of charity are virtuous.”” But this is not what I necessarily 
mean by my proposition. The abstract form means to convey 
the idea that the essential quality of concrete instances is 
virtuous or a virtue. So when I say “Science is useful,” I 
do not necessarily mean that “All sciences are useful,’”’ but 
only that the method at the basis of the concrete sciences is 
useful, and this is by its very nature a singular quality or 
object. Abstract propositions, therefore, such as “Charity 
is virtuous,” “Psychology is a mental science,” “Truth is 
valuable,” must be treated as singulars, and so can have only 
contradictories and neither contraries nor subalterns. Thus 
the contradictories of the above would be “Charity is not 
virtuous,’ “Psychology is not a mental science,” etc. Nor 
will it do to reply to this claim, that the true contradictories 
are “Some charity is not virtuous,” ‘Some truths are not 
valuable,” because, while this may be true with a change of 
interpretation of the original propositions, it does not apply 
to the conceptions expressed by them as abstract propositions. 
The rejoinder to any such claim would be that the concrete 
cases denoted by the terms “some charity,” “some truths,” 
etc., are not instances of “charity” or “truth” at all, taken 
in the abstract sense, but only denominations of their incidents. 
That is only to say that the terms are used in different senses 
and so cannot be properly compared for logical purposes. 
It is not to be denied that such propositions can be given 
a universal import to suit the rules. But the fact that they 
are ambiguous and can just as well be interpreted as abstract 
singular propositions shows that in the latter interpretation 
they must come under the special law of opposition applicable 
to such cases. 

The importance attaching to such facts is that the propor- 
tion of discourse turning upon the use of abstract propositions 
is so great that the ordinary courses of opposition do not apply 
to it. This proportion is much greater than that of the 
concrete singular propositions. Within the domain of pure 
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science, philosophy,and theology, the entire discussion may be 
made up of such propositions or conceptions. Refutation and 
contradiction in such cases must, therefore, take the form of 
totally denying the relation between subject and _ predicate. 
This fact, of course, is due to the circumstance that such 
propositions are singular, and unambiguous in their logical 
import. 

The whole difficulty with ordinary opposition is the fact 
that it is complicated with two very different properties in 
propositions which are not related in the same way to opposi- 
tion. They are the quantity and quality of judgments. In 
the universal proposition there are both the quantity of the sub- 
ject and the fact or quality of its connection with the predicate 
to be dealt with. The denial of the one does not involve the 
denial of the other, and hence the psychological illusion of 
mistaking E for the contradictory of A, and vice versa is a very 
natural one, not being an illusion at all when considered from 
the standpoint of quality. Thus if I deny the proposition, “ All 
men are trees,’” I may mean to dispute the universality of its 
truth, and in that instance I require to prove no more than that 
«Some men are not trees.”” But I may also mean to deny the 
connection between the two conceptions taken as denoting an 
essential element of identity between them, or as indicating 
that the essential quality of man is found in trees, or that 
he could not be man without it. The denial in this case 
must extend to the whole class, because it zz foto denies the 
essentiality of the connection. Ordinarily, of course, the 
emphasis upon the quantity of such propositions is so distinct 
that the denial applies only to their universality, and not to 
their quality. This liability to illusion does not occur with 
singular propositions, because their quantity is either invariable 
or cannot be said to exist at all, so that their quality is the only 
feature that can be altered by a denial or contradiction. But 
with the ordinary universal there is both the quantity and the 
quality to be taken into account, and the denial of the former 
does not involve the denial of the other. To illustrate, if I 
deny the proposition, “All men are white,’’ I may mean to 
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deny the universality of the connection between subject and 
predicate, in which case I could only assure myself that «Some 
men are not white.’”” But I may mean to deny the connection 
itself, or the assertion that white is any part of man at all, in 
which case I should mean that “ No men are white.” Every 
such proposition may be interpreted in two ways, in its 
extension and in its intension. Its extension has to do with the 
numerical value of the subject, and its intension with the 
qualificative relation between subject and predicate. The 
difference between these two aspects of the same proposition 
can be well illustrated by the difference between the propositions 
« All men are white’ and “ Man is white,” the former being 
unmistakably quantitative in its primary meaning and the latter 
singular and signifying in its primary meaning that white is so 
essential a quality of man that he cannot exist without it. In 
the former case the contradictory must be ‘‘ Some men are not 
white,” and in the latter “Man is not white,” this being 
determined by what is denied in the case. Hence if the 
universal or quantitative proposition be given the double 
interpretation, as it well may, it will have two contradictories, 
one based upon its quantity and the other on its quality. This 
explains why there is a temptation to regard £ as a contradic- 
tory of A. Then the fact that propositions like “ All men are 
white’’ can be conceived as denoting the same as “Man is 
white,” in which the quantitative import is not predominant, 
shows how the meaning may affect Opposition in determining 
the relation conceived. Perhaps the case is better illustrated 
in such propositions as “All the sciences are useful” and 
“Science is useful.” The denial or contradictory of the former 
‘might have some of the sciences as uscful, but the denial of 
the latter would not, because it is not only a singular proposition 
in its real meaning, but indicates what is essential to all the 
sciences, or that the denial of it must deny the whole in effect. 
Hence if the universal be given the abstract import, its denial 
must be of its quality, and not its quantity. 

This liability of universal propositions to a double import 
which permits different contradictions is illustrated in two 
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ways. First we may call attention to the ambiguities latent in 
the copula, and second we may compare with it the case of 
a quantified predicate. In regard to first of these, the uni- 
versal proposition, ‘All men are mortal,”” may only express the 
empirical fact of mortality in connection with man, and may 
not imply any thing regarding the nature of that connection. 


The copula “is,’’ in such cases, expresses no more than a fact. 
But if the proposition be conceived as identical with “ Man is 
mortal,” the copula has a latent implication regarding the 
nature or the necessity of the connection between man and 
mortality, so that the denial of it must apply to the whole class, 
as it would in its equivalent abstract. But in regard to the 
comparison between ordinary universals and those with a 
quantified predicate the case is still more clear. Take Hamil- 
ton’s forms, and the quantified universal would be * All men 
are all the mortals.’ Now it is to be noticed that the contra- 
dictory of this is not necessarily “Some men are not all the 
mortals,” or “Some men are not mortals,’’ but may be “ All 
men are not all the mortals." The case depends wholly upon 
the question whether it is the subject or the predicate that is 
denied. This is perfectly clear in such propositions, and it 
only indicates what must hold good in the case between the 
extensive and the intensive import of any universal judgment. 
The denial is not necessarily limited to its quantity, that is, 
the quantity of the subject, but may be applied to the relation 
between subject and predicate conceived as a necessary one. 
But apart from the truth of this claim in regard to ordinary 
universals, there can be no question regarding abstract proposi- 
tions that are singular in their import., In them the relation 
between quantity and quality is such that a particular is impos- 
sible, and hence the contradictory will take no account of 
quantity. When the meaning of ordinary universals, therefore, 
becomes abstract, as it is very often, they are subject to this 
law. 

It does not require any argument to show the value of all 
this. Ifa large, and perhaps the largest part of our reasoning, 
consists of singular, abstract, and universal propositions taken 
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in an abstract sense, the ordinary rules of Opposition do not 
apply to them, and hence for the ordinary student we require 
to reconstruct them, or supplement them by new ones to suit 
the circumstances not provided for in formal logic. To do 
this I propose the following classification of propositions, which 
is designed for Opposition alone, while the problems of the 
syllogism may be satisfied with the ordinary and simpler 
account of them. 


cr 


5 Concrete = Socrates was wise. 


SINGULAR. ) Abstract = Science is useful. 


Collective = All the Germans make a nation. 


( Distributive = All men are mortal. 
Y Definitive = Any man is mortal. 


< UNIVERSAL. 


PROPOSITIONS. 


PARTICULAR § Indefinite = Some men are mortal. 
“AK: 1 Partitive = Some men are Caucasians. 





These propositions may not necessarily differ in form of 
expression, but in their meaning. Thus the indefinite and 
partitive particulars are alike in form, while an emphasis upon 
the word “some”’ may change its meaning so as to imply a 
complimentary opposite proposition. Then the same remark can 
be made regarding the universals. The distributive and col- 
lective are alike in their form, but different in their import. The 
definitive class, or what I may call individuo-universals, still more 
depends upon what is thought when they are used. It is designed 
to describe all those where the meaning turns upon the quality 
and not the quantity of the proposition, and the nearest sign of 
such cases is the term “any,” whose contradictory must be £ 
instead of A. With these observations it will be apparent that 
the ordinary canons of Opposition have a very narrow applica- 
tion to practice, and that they must be subject to great modi- 
fications in directing the student to the use of them. Only 
the distributive universals and the indefinite particulars come 
under the regular rules, and all the others must have new 
formulas constructed for them. One interesting fact corrobo- 
rating the position here taken, in classifying abstract propo- 
sitions with singulars, is the incident that Jevons regarded 
abstract terms as singular, and I generally find students spon- 
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taneously accepting that view and disputing the opposite until 
a few unquestionably abstract nouns are shown to be general. 
But a large number of abstract terms have only a singular 
import, and as concrete singulars have only contradictories, 
and neither contraries, sub-contraries nor subalterns, the 
property of singularity in abstract proportions must limit their 
opposites. I may, therefore, supplement the ordinary canons 
of Opposition by the following rules, designed to give Opposi- 
tion greater practical value : 

1. All singular propositions, whether concrete or abstract, 
have only contradictories. 

2. Definitive, or individuo-universal propositions also have 
only contradictories. 

3. Collective universals have universal contradictories while 
their particular contraries are of the same quality with them- 
selves and the subalterns are of the opposite quality. 

4. Partitive particulars make A and #, A and /, and £ and 
O contradictories, while a peculiar relation of subalterno- 
contradiction exists between A and O and £& and /, and / and 
O are reciprocals. 

5. Only distributive universals and indefinite particulars 
follow the ordinary canons of Opposition. 

Even these laws can be supplemented by still others founded 
upon a different set of conditions. Thus far I have assumed 
that the propositions remain forma//y the same, but differ in 
contents or meaning. This, of course, is only a distinction 
between their grammatical or linguistic and their thought 
form, but it is sufficient to modify the rules for Opposition 
which must be based upon the ¢hought form when it comes to 
practical reasoning and discourse. But there is an application 
of the principles of Opposition which is independent of the 
purely formal character of propositions, and it comes into use 
where the rules we have indicated are not applicable. It is 
based upon the relations of terms which are congruent, or 
inconsistent with each other, or partly congruent and partly 
inconsistent with each other. They are the generic and 
specific terms which are very often used in relations implying 
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the existence of Opposition. This, of course, is determined 
by the matter of thought, and the formal elements by which 
the rules can be stated are the genus and species involved 
in the subjects or predicates of the propositions. 

Thus, formally, no relations of Opposition would be detected 
between the propositions, “ All Americans are men,” and “ All 
Americans are Caucasians,” but in reality they are subalterns, 
the species describing the subalternans and the genus the 
subalternate, questions of quantity being disregarded. When 
the subjects are genus and species, and the predicates the 
same, although the propositions are still subalterns, the 
relation is simply reversed. This, of course, when the propo- 
sitions are universals. A more practical illustration of the 
same subalternation would be, “All knowledge is scientific, 
but whether scientific or not, is true,” and “ All knowledge is 
useful and likewise all biological science,” — “ knowledge ” and 
“biological science”’ being genus and species. 

In singular propositions a distinct solution must be given. 
Thus, “Socrates is a man,” and “ Socrates is a horse,” must 
be regarded as contraries materially, though nothing can be 
determined formally about them. Then again, “ Bismarck is 
aman” and “ Bismarck is a German” are subalterns, the first 
being the subalternate and the latter the subalternans. And 
thus the analysis may be carried out with various forms of 
propositions. Without going through this operation, we may 
simply formulate a few rules, supplementary to those already 
mentioned, and dealing with the material import and relations 
of propositions. 

1. In singular propositions, quality remaining the same and 
affirmative, when the predicates are separate species and the 
subjects are the same, the propositions are contraries ; when 
the predicates are genus and species, they are subalterns ; if 
negative, they are sub-contraries and subalterns. 

2. In singular propositions, quality being different, when 
the predicates are separate species and the subjects are the 
same, the propositions are swba/terns ; when the predicates are 
genus and species, they are sub-contraries. 
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3. In definitive universal propositions, quality remaining the 
same and affirmative, when the predicates are the same and 
the subjects are genus and species, and vice versa, the proposi- 
tions are sudalterns, the subalternation, however, in one case 
being the reverse of the other; if negative, they are reciprocals. 

4. In definitive universal propositions, quality being dif- 
ferent, when the predicates are genus and species, and the 
subjects the same, the predicate of A being the genus, and of 
E, the species, the propositions are sué-contraries ; but if the 
predicate of A be the species and that of £ the genus, the 
propositions are contraries; if the predicates are the same 
and the subjects are genus and species, the propositions are 
contradictories. 

Similar rules can be developed much further under other 
suppositions, but these are sufficient to show the complications 
of actual thought, and these complications are very much 
increased with distributive universals. Here we should be 
involved in two forms of Opposition according as quantity or 
quality is considered. But I need not remark further on this 
point. We see sufficient reasons for very natural errors in think- 
ing in the very complexity of the conditions to be observed, and 
which are entirely independent of the canons of formal logic. 
They are, of course, only illustrations of what occurs in other 
fields as well as in that of thought. For instance, we may 
have a rule for deducing the sum of the angles of a triangle in 
pure mathematics, but in actual triangles we may either 
require a distinct method for this purpose, or observe ante- 
cedent precautions for determining the perfection of our 
triangles. This is only to say that in constructing actual tri- 
angles we may be under great incertitude as to their perfec- 
tion. Also in the construction of bridges or houses, we 
cannot rely upon the abstract and theoretical strength of 
materials. We have to take them three or four times as 
strong as the theory requires. And again, a belt will stretch 
after use, so that the wheels must either be adjusted to it or 
some means employed to compensate for the stretching ; and 
so on indefinitely in almost every field of science and art. 
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Our abstract rules have to be modified and supplemented by 
more special principles in order to have any application what- 
ever. This seems to be precisely the case with the ordinary 
rules for Opposition. They are true and important for the 
conditions under which they have been formulated, but it is 
forgotten that they represent very few of the material condi- 
tions of common practice, and for that reason they have but a 
limited value. Logic, that intends to be a guide in practical 
life, must, therefore, supplement the imperfections of a theory 
of Opposition that has such a “limited liability’ in application 
by a modified system of principles which conforms to the 
perplexities and complexities of actual thought, and it can 
thus lay a better claim to practical importance. I have made 
an effort in this article, though an imperfect one, to supply 
such a want, and it is to be trusted that the effort is not 
wholly unsuccessful. It should be remembered, however, that 
one of the most important lessons to be learned from the 
present study is the enormous complexity of the problem to 
be dealt with,—a complexity which explains the liability of 
the human mind to logical illusions and the equipment re- 
quired to meet the responsibilities involved in profound 
discussions. At the same time I think the analysis above 
given of Opposition outside formal logic will show the possi- 
bility of reducing an apparently chaotic world to law and 
order, while showing that a large part of our every-day discus- 
sion proceeds upon much simpler principles than the common 
theory of Opposition recognizes. 
James H. Hystop. 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE. 


























THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT OF SAINT THOMAS. 


T. THOMAS was eminently a practical man. He dealt 

with the living issues of his age. But he was also a man 
of transcendent genius, and therefore in his writings we may 
expect to find the solution of many questions that vex even 
the modern mind. It is, therefore, no loss of time for us 
to inquire, at least briefly, in this paper, into some of the 
fundamental principles of his philosophy. And if we begin 
with that question of paramount importance to-day, the 
existence of God, our justification will be found in the words 
of M. Jourdain (La philosophie de St. Thomas ad Aquin, tome 
I, p. 184, 185): “There is not a single one of St. Thomas’ 
works that does not begin with the discussion of the existence 
and attributes of God. St. Thomas, who is above all a 
theologian, follows the order of existence and not that of 
cognition. He begins with the first cause of all creatures ; 
he shows how this cause has made and preserved them all. 
According as he penetrates the extent and fecundity of the 
power of this cause, he describes its works, which are first pure 
spirits and then human souls. He pauses to consider the 
human soul whose spirituality he demonstrates and whose 
faculties he analyzes. He then asks, What is the end of man? 
and what are his duties? He studies the different questions 
of moral philosophy, at first in a general way, and then with 
respect to particular obligations. Such is the invariable pro- 
cedure of St. Thomas, whether he writes for theologians by 
profession like himself, or addresses himself to infidels or phi- 
losophers, as in his Summa contra gentiles.” So far Jourdain. 
Let us then glance at his method of treating the fundamental 
question of the existence of God. The keen intellect of St. 
Thomas sees more clearly than ordinary intelligences the great 
difficulties that beset the discussion of the existence and 
attributes of the Supreme Being. It is indeed a subject so 
far beyond finite intelligence in the vastness of its infinitude 
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that it can be approached rather on the negative than on the 
positive side. Therefore the Angelic Doctor enters upon’ the 
subject by proposing the question: “Is there a God?” and 


warns us that “In what we profess concerning God, there are 


two kinds of truth to be distinguished. For some truths exceed 
all power of human reason, as that God is one substance in 
three persons. But there are other truths to which natural 
reason can attain, such as the existence and unity of God, 
and the like ; and these truths philosophers have proved by 
demonstration, being guided by the light of natural reason 
(Contra gentiles, I, 3). The loftiness of his intellect gives him 
a commanding view of the whole field which he is to traverse. 
Thus in his Swmma theologica, Part I, he proposes to examine : 
1st, Whether there is a God ; 2nd, What God is, or, rather, 
what he is not ; 3d, What pertains to the divine operations, 
viz.: His knowledge, His will, and His power. Then, with 
the clearness and method characteristic of his every work, he 
proceeds to consider each of these topics in detail. On the 
first he proposes three questions that go behind the great 
burning issue of our own day: Ist, Is the existence of God 
knowable in itself? 2nd, Can it be demonstrated? 3d, How 
can it be demonstrated? The discussion of each of these 
forms the subject matter of an article. In each article, he 
first puts forth in all their strength the leading objections to 
the conclusion which he seeks to establish. Then he investi- 
gates the principles according to which the truth is to be made 
manifest, and concludes the article by a brief response to each 
objection. How admirable, then, is the contrast which his 
masterpiece presents to the foolhardy way so prevalent in our 
age of treating even the most profound and intricate questions! 
Note the accuracy and completeness of his divisions and 
distinctions and the care with which he points out the special 
phases of the subject which is here and now under discussion. 
Thus, as preparatory to answering whether God’s existence can 
be known in itself, he explains that a thing may be known in 
two ways: “Ist, in itself, but not in our regard; 2ndly, both 
in itself and in our regard.” “A proposition,” he adds, “is 
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known in itself when the attribute belongs to the essence of 
the subject, as when I say, man is an animal; for the idea of 
animal is necessarily contained in that of man. But if the 
attribute and the subject be known to all men, then will the 
proposition be also understood by them, as is evidently true of 
the first principles of demonstration. ... I say, therefore, 
that this proposition, ‘God exists,’ is known in itself intrinsic- 
ally, because the attribute is one with the subject, since God 
is his own existence.’”’ Yet the Angelic Doctor is careful to 
mark the limits of human intelligence, while he avoids the 
unreasonable error of the modern agnostic. He proceeds: 
“But because we do not know what God is, the proposition is 
not in itself known to us, but needs demonstration from what 
is better known to us, albeit less known in itself. In a word, 
God’s existence is demonstrated from the effects which he has 
produced” (Sum. th., I, q. 2, a. 1). Were St. Thomas to 
stop here, the atheist of whatsoever guise might justify his 
own unbelief. But our Doctor, though a most docile child of 
Mother Church, has learned that he owes to God a rational 
service. He has been taught that both faith and reason 
proceed from the Most High, and he who denies to reason its 
native power detracts from the goodness of its infinite Author. 
“Can man demonstrate the existence of God?” Can the 
finite compass the Infinite? Let us note the caution with 
which the Master approaches the solution of this question of 
tremendous moment. ‘“ Demonstration,” he says, “is of two 
kinds : one from cause, and called propter guid, or a priort (in 
the scholastic sense of the term); the other is from effect and 
is known as demonstration gua, or a postertori. . . . Since 
the existence of God is not known to us from the mere 
consideration of the terms, it can be demonstrated only from 
its known effects.”” And forthwith he proceeds to establish 
by five powerful arguments the existence of a Supreme and 
Infinite Personal Being.— The first proof is derived from 
motion. “It is certain,” argues St. Thomas, “and palpable to 
sense that there are in this world things that are subject to 
motion. Now, whatever receives motion is moved by something 
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external ; for nothing is moved except in so far as it is in 
potentiality to that term to which it is moved ; and that which 
causes motion in another acts in so far only as it is itself in 
act. For to cause motion in anything is nothing but to reduce 
it from potentiality to act. But a thing can be reduced from 
potentiality to act by that only which is in act... . Now, it 
is impossible for the same thing to be in potentiality and in 
act in the same respect. . . . Therefore it is impossible for a 
thing to be in the same respect . . . causing motion and 
receiving motion, or for it to move itself. Therefore whatever 
is moved is moved by another. But if that which causes its 
motion be also moved, it likewise must be subjected to 
something else, and this in turn to another. We cannot, 
however, proceed thus ad infinitum; for were this possible, 
there would be no first mover, and consequently no other 
causes of motion, for second causes of motion act only from 
an impulse received from the prime mover. ... We must 
then arrive at a first mover unmoved ; and this is what all men 
call God (Sum. th., I, q. 2, a. 3). — This proof, the grandest 
adduced in support of God’s existence, is drawn from Aristotle 
(Met., XI, 8) who defines motion as the “act of an entity 
existing in potentiality as such."” Motion in this sense may 
therefore be expressed as “any actuation of a passive power.” 
So vast is its extension that it includes not only all the changes 
of the physical world, but also all the actions of man as 
man, his intellections and volitions. But just as Aristotle’s 
definition is illustrated best by locomotion, so the Angelic 
Doctor lays special stress upon the changes palpable to sense 
in view of man’s dependence, extrinsic though it be, upon the 
things of sense for the performance of even his most spiritual 
actions ; and bases his reasoning upon the incontrovertible prin- 
ciple of contradiction. The changes that are effected round about 
us would be inconceivable were not their respective subjects in 
potentiality to be changed. “Ad esse ad posse valet illatio.” 
But that which causes a change must have actuality or be in 
act, since act is a perfection and the first perfection of an 
entity is existence ; or, as St. Thomas expresses it (Sum. th., 
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I, q. 48, a), “ First act is the form and integrity of the thing ; 
but second act is operation.’’ Therefore operation necessarily 
presupposes actuality, as that which is second follows that which 
is first. All change, then, implies in its subject a potentiality 
or capacity to receive or to lose a perfection, and in the agent 
the existence eminently, formally, or virtually, of the perfection 
which it is to confer upon the subject, or of which it is to 
deprive it. Hence no subject can be the total cause of its 
actuation by some perfection, though it may, as do the vital 
faculties, concur to effect a change. Yet even here the faculty 
is not the adequate but the partial cause of cognition. We 
cannot, however, rest in the consideration of secondary movers 
only, the last of which depends on one preceding, and this in 
turn upon one prior to both; for all these are intrinsically 
dependent upon an external influence for their motion. How 
far soever the series be protracted, its first member is always 
dependent, nor can all the members be otherwise classed than 
as first, last, and intermediate. Therefore there must bea first 
independent entity producing motion. Now, this first mover 
contains in itself the perfections that it realizes in the various 
subjects of change. Hence it contains the various perfections 
of which the human intellect and will are capable; it must, 
therefore, be intelligent and free. The first mover unmoved 
by extrinsic agency is personal and infinite ; it is God. But 
God, as the prime source of motion, is unmoved in the 
Aristotelian sense, that His infinity excludes all potentiality ; 
He is immutable ; He is most pure act. Yet He is moved 
in the Platonic sense of being the perfection of life and 
intelligence. 

St. Thomas’ second proof is taken from the nature of efficient 
cause. He argues after this manner: “We observe that in 
the sensible world order reigns among efficient causes. Yet 
we neither see, nor indeed is it possible, that anything is its 
own efficient cause, for it would then pre-exist to itself. Now, 
of efficient causes there cannot be an infinite series, for in a 
progressive series of subordinated causes, the first is cause of 
the mediate, and this of the last, whether the mediate be one 
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cause only or many causes. Take away the cause, and the 
effect is also removed: therefore, if there were not a first 
cause, there would be neither a last nor an intermediate cause. 
Now, should we extend the series of efficient causes to infinity, 
we would have no first cause, and consequently neither a last 
nor an intermediate cause. But this is contrary to fact. It 
is, therefore, necessary to posit a first efficient cause, and this 
we call God.”"—The principle of causality on which St. Thomas 
builds this reasoning, is analytical, being evident from the mere 
consideration of the terms. For an effect is that which depends 
on another for its existence and is therefore produced (Sum. 
th, I, q. 33, a. 1). That on which it depends is its cause 
(Sum. th., 1, q. 104, a. 1). The dependence of effect on cause, 
not mere sequence, as Mill would have it, is unquestionable. 
For the effect must be produced either by itself, by nothing, 
or by something distinct from itself. But it cannot give itself 
existence, since as acting it would exist, and as receiving 
existence it would be non-existent. It cannot owe its exist- 
ence to nothing. Memo dat quod non habet. Therefore, it 
must have and hold its existence from something else, and 
this is its cause. Moreover, if this be its total cause, all its 
perfections must be referred to the same source. Now, every 
series of produced efficient causes dependent one on another, 
necessarily demands an unproduced being as its efficient cause. 
Were we even to grant the possibility of an infinite series of 
such causes, as they are all essentially dependent, they all 
essentially postulate a first unproduced cause. If there be 
no first cause, there can be no second cause, and consequently 
the whole series of produced causes must disappear. If this 
series is actually existing, it has a first term and a last term 
and, therefore, can be numbered. This, with the reasons given 
by Aristotle (Met., XII) for the finiteness of number, is a 
sufficient refutation of the over-hasty statement of Ueberweg 
(History of Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 447) that “the finiteness of 
the number of terms, which was to be proved is here pre- 
supposed by St. Thomas.” He seems to forget that the 
Summa theologica demands a previous acquaintance with 
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the principles of sound philosophy, and that the proof of 
the conclusion to which he objects belongs to the domain 
of ontology. 

St. Thomas’ third proof of the existence of God starts from 
the relation of the contingent or possible to the necessary. 
“We find in nature,’ he says, “that some things are capable 
of existence and of non-existence, for we see that they are 
subject to generation and corruption. But such things cannot 
possibly be always in existence, for what is only possible to be 
has a time of non-existence. Therefore, if all things are con- 
tingent, there was a time when nothing existed. Were this 
true, nothing would even now exist, because what is not can 
be actuated by that only which is. ... Therefore not all 
things are contingent, but something is necessary being. 
Now, every such being either has or has not an extrinsic 
cause of its existence. But we cannot grant an infinite series 
of dependent necessary beings. ... Therefore, we must 
grant something which by itself is necessary, not as dependent 
on an extrinsic cause, but as causing the necessity (hypothet- 
ical) of other beings. This cause is God.’’ So far St. Thomas. 

We have already briefly referred to the principles of Actuality 
and Potentiality, which underlie this demonstration ; but we 
must now consider them in their relation to Existence and 
Essence, to Form and Matter. “The Possible,” says our 
illustrious Schoolman, “has a twofold signification, as the 
philosopher teaches (Wetaphys., V). One includes relation 
to some power; as that which is subject to human power, 
is said to be possible for a man. The other is absolute, 
having regard to the simple congruity of the terms” (Sm. 
th., 1, q. 25, a. 3). And again (Contra gentiles, I, 16): ‘“ Every- 
thing of whose substance potentiality is a component, accord- 
ing to its degree of potentiality, is capable of non-existence ; 
because what is merely capable of being is also capable of 
not being.” The same thought he expresses in Lib. II, c. 53: 
“In whatsoever entity are found two principles, one of which 
is the complement of the other, the proportion of one to the 
other is as that of potentiality to act, for nothing is completed 
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except by its act. Now, in every created intellectual sub- 
stance there are two principles, namely, its substance (or 
essence) and its existence, for it has been shown that its 
essence is not its existence.” The same principles with a 
different application are to be found in his work De fotentia: 
« Existence,” he says, ‘is twofold: essential or substantial, 

. and accidental... . That which is in potentiality to 


substantial being is termed materia ex gua; that which is in 
potentiality to accidental being is materia in qua. Likewise, 
strictly speaking, that which is in potentiality to substantial 
existence is called materia prima; but that which is in poten- 
tiality to accidental existence is the suéject. And, as what- 
ever is in potentiality may be called matter, so that from 
which it has its existence, whether substantial or accidental, 
may be called a form.”’ From these and cognate passages 
throughout the works of St. Thomas, we conclude that compo- 
sition of potentiality and actuality, whether these constituents 
be styled essence and existence as in spiritual substances, or 
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matter and form as in bodies, is a source of contingency, 
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although, as the illustrious Doctor warns us (Contra gentiles, 
II, 54), “composition of matter and form is not the same as 
that of essence and existence.” Now, “what is contingent 
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must be determined to action by an extrinsic agency” (Sum. 
th., I, q. 19, a. c. ad. §). But so extensive is St. Thomas’ range 
of vision that he never loses sight of the first and ultimate 
principles of things. Even the contingent is stamped with 
the seal of its divine origin. ‘Contingent things,” he explains, 
“may be viewed under two aspects: first, as contingent, and 
secondly, as containing a necessary element. For nothing 
is so absolutely contingent as not to include something of 
necessity. Thus when we say, Socrates runs, the proposition 
is indeed contingent ; but the relation of running to motion 
is necessary. Now, the contingency of a thing arises from 
its matter, for the contingent is that which is capable of 
either existing or not existing. But potentiality pertains to 
matter, while necessity is included in the notion of form ; 
for what is consequent on the presence of the form is neces- 
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sarily in the subject. Now, as matter is the principle of 
individuation, the note of universality is effected on the 
abstraction of the form from determinate matter.”’ 

The conclusion to which St. Thomas has now led us is one 
which he develops with great skill and accuracy in elaborating 
the Aristotelian theory of the origin of knowledge, which he 
shows to include whatever fragments of truth are to be found 
in the various other systems that account for the origin of 
our ideas. He elsewhere (Sum. th., I, gq. 9, a. 1) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “whatever changes is under one aspect 
permanent, though under another it is transient. Thus, when 
a body from being white becomes black, its substance remains, 
but its color [in the vulgar sense of the term] passes away.” 
And this is true not of accidental form only, as in the example 
cited, but of substantial form also. For he tells us (Opusc. 27, 
De prin. nat.), “ That which actuates substantial being is sub- 
stantial form.”” He further argues (Quod. I, a. 6): “It is 
impossible that in one and the same entity there should be 
a plurality of substantial forms, for the reason that a thing 
derives its being and its unity from the same source. Now 
it is manifest that an entity receives its being through the 
form; wherefore, through the form likewise it receives its 
unity. Consequently, wherever there is a multitude of forms, 
the entity is not simply one.” And again: “A form that is 
virtually more perfect contains within it the less perfect form. 
Therefore, the more perfect form supposed, it is superfluous 
to suppose the less perfect. Since, then, there is nothing 
superfluous in nature, nature does not suffer that in the same 
composite there should be two forms, one of which is more 
perfect than the other’ (Opusc. 45, aliter 42). Hence “a 
form must be wholly spiritual or wholly unspiritual ; though 
its faculties may be partly the one, partly the other. Neither 
[if the discussion be restricted to man] is it possible, for the 
same reason, that there should be a common ancestry, save 
in the analogical sense that the two classes of forms actuate 
the same primordial matter, and that the material organism 
exhibits a progressive development, in its gradual disposition 
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for receiving the human soul, which carries matter successively 
through the lower gradations up to its highest known structure 
under the actuation of successive provisional forms” (Jefa- 
physics of the School, Vol. II, p. 551). Hence the teachings 
of St. Thomas are wholly repugnant to the radical doctrines 
of extreme evolutionism. Before proceeding to investigate the 
bearing upon living bodies of the theory of matter and form 
as the constituent essential elements of material substance, 
it were well to state that, far from trespassing on the ground 
of the chemist and physicist, it seeks to ascertain what are 
the constituents of the atom of the one and the element of 
the other. Nay, it is the only theory that accounts for the 
impossibility of physical division of the atom ad infinitum, 
“because,” to quote St. Thomas, “every species postulates 
a determinate quantity, in regard of its increase as of its 
decrease”; otherwise the matter is not disposed for the recep- 
tion of the form. 

Although the bearings of this theory on inorganic bodies 
are worthy of careful consideration, yet its application to living 
beings furnishes a still more interesting theme. The School- 
men, following Aristotle, have defined a soul or life principle to 
be “the first act of a physical organic body suitably disposed 
for life.”’ It is, therefore, the substantial form of every living 
material substance, man included. The Angelic Doctor dis- 
tinguishes various gradations of substantial forms. “We find,” 
he says, “certain lowest forms which are capable of no oper- 
ation, save that to which those qualities attain which are dispo- 
sitions of matter. ... Hence, these forms are altogether 
material, and totally immersed in matter. Above these we 
find the forms of mixed bodies, which, albeit they do not 
extend to any operations that cannot be effected by virtue of 
the aforesaid qualities, nevertheless sometimes operate these 
effects by a higher bodily virtue. ... Above these, again, 
we discover some forms whose operations are extended to 
certain effects that exceed the virtue of the aforesaid qualities ; 
though the aforesaid organic qualities assist in the operation of 
these forms. Such are the souls of plants. . . . Above these 
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forms we find other forms similar to higher substances not only 
in power of motion, but also after a certain sort of a way in 
power of cognition. . . . Such are the souls of brute animals. 
Above all these forms we find a form similar to the superior 
substances, even as regards the kind of cognition which is 
intelligence, and so is competent for an operation that is 
accomplished altogether without a bodily organ. This is the 
intellectual soul” (Contra gentiles, I1, 68). But there is no 
hard and fast line between these gradations of being. ‘Under 
each of these orders,”’ adds St. Thomas, “he (the investigator) 
will find a diversity, accordingly as some are more perfect than 
others ; in such wise that those which are highest in a lower 
genus are seen to approach a higher genus, and conversely. 
For instance, animals incapable of locomotion are like plants” 
(Contra gentiles, III, 97). It was a misapprehension of this 
truth that led to Leibniz’s Law of Continuity and the equally 
erroneous theory of unity of composition formulated by 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire. 

The soundness and merit of the Angelic Doctor's theory of 
matter and form are tested not only by its value as affording a 
norm of scientific classification, but also inasmuch as its appli- 
cation to the development of life is found to square with the 
researches of Sachs and Haeckel in our own day. The limits 
of this paper preclude a comparative examination of the results 
obtained, but the work has been successfully accomplished in 
Harper’s Metaphysics of the School (vol. III, p. 94 et seqq.). 

The metaphysical argument demonstrating God’s existence 
is so conclusive that St. Thomas does not hesitate to present it 
in four different forms. His fourth proof starts from the 
different degrees of perfection found in the creatures of this 
visible world. ‘We discover in our midst,” he says, “things 
more or less good and true and perfect, and so of other qual- 
ities. Now, more and less are predicted of things according to 
their nearness of approach to that which has the quality in the 
highest degree. ... Therefore there is something that is 
best and most true and most perfect and that consequently 
is being by excellence ; for those things that are most true are 
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eminently existent. Now, what possesses a quality in the 
highest degree in any genus is the cause of all the others 
under that genus... . Therefore there is something that 
is for all other entities the cause of their being, their goodness, 
and their every perfection, and this we call God.” 

This proof of God's existence, as made manifest by the 
gradations of perfection in creatures, has been an attractive 
one to many of the older philosophers. _ Let us, then, examine 
briefly into its meaning. “That is said to be perfect,” writes 
St. Thomas, ‘‘in which there is nothing wanting proportioned 
to the measure of its perfection’ (Sum. t., I, q. 4, a. 1). 
He further calls attention to the fact that “what has not been 
made, cannot properly be called perfect; but because of those 
things that are produced any one is said to be perfect when it 
is reduced from potentiality to act, the epithet perfect has been 
extended to signify what has actual being, whether such 
thing be or be not produced” (I, q. 4, a. 1). Although the 
perfections of creatures besides being manifested in varying 
degrees are so diverse in kind, yet the Angelic Doctor reduces 
them to three classes: “first, the essential constitution of an 
entity; secondly, certain superadded accidents necessary for 
its complete operation; thirdly, the end to which it naturally 
tends” (I, q. 6, a. 3). But again, all these may be grouped 
together as species of one genus, to which we apply the name 
of relative perfections ; for that only is adsolutely perfect which 
contains in itself all possible perfections after the most excel- 
lent manner. A further division of perfections classifies them 
as pure and mixed; the former involving in their concept no 
element of imperfection. Of pure perfections, being, sub- 
stance, life, and intelligence are examples. Of mixed per- 
fections, quantity and reason may be mentioned. It is with 
pure perfections only that this proof is concerned. 

Our daily observations tend to deepen in us the conviction 
that the sensible objects about us are neither absolutely perfect 
nor contain any perfection in its highest degree. Reason 
further shows that it cannot be otherwise. For what is not 
absolutely perfect is in so far finite, and therefore dependent 
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both for its existence and its perfection on something extrinsic. 
In the words of St. Thomas: ‘ Being considered absolutely is 
infinite ; for it can be shared by the infinite and after an infinite 
manner. Therefore, if the being of anything be finite, it must 
be limited by something else, which is in some way its cause” 
(Contra gentiles, 1, 43). Hence that which has being or sub- 
stance in the lowest degree in the mineral kingdom must 
depend on the infinite being and substance, and in its little- 
ness mirror forth the greatness of its cause, for “it is of the 
nature of an agent,” writes the Angelic Doctor (Contra gentiles, 
I, 29), “that it make something like itself, since everything 
acts accordingly as it is in act.’’ The vegetable kingdom 
reflects that life whose fullness is in the source of all life. The 
animal kingdom declares a sovereign intelligence, and man 
reveals an infinite providence. But that which is infinite being 
is not actually different from that which is eminently substance 
or which has the plenitude of life and intelligence. There is 
but one actual infinite (Sum. th. I, q. 7). To quote our 
guide, “Everything, so far as it is being, is actual and, in a 
manner, perfect ; because every act is a certain perfection” 
(I, q. V, a. 3). Therefore that which has the plenitude of 
being has also the plenitude of every perfection, and after 
a manner befitting an infinite being. 

This examination into the nature of the perfect leads us to 
consider the good, of which the perfect is the foundation. 
« Since the nature of goodness,” writes St. Thomas, “ consists 
in this, that one thing is capable of perfecting another as its 
end; everything that is of the nature of an end is also of the 
nature of goodness. Now, two things belong to the nature of 
an end ; of which the first is, that it be desired, or wanted, by 
those things which are not as yet in possession of their end ; 
and, secondly, that it be loved, and, as it were, lovable by such 
as have attained their end. For it is part of the same nature 
to tend toward its end and, to a certain extent, to rest in its 
possession” (De verit., q. XXI, a. 2). The relation of good- 
ness to truth also illustrates the Thomistic idea of perfection, 
and is emphasized and defined in the following passage: 
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« Both truth and goodness are in the nature of perfectives or, 
in other words, have perfection. Now, we may consider the 
order existing between certain perfectives under a twofold 
aspect : first of all, on the part of the perfections themselves, 
or, secondly, on the part of those things which are perfectible. 
If, then, we consider truth and goodness in themselves, truth 
is conceptually prior to goodness ; seeing that the former is 
perfective of a thing after the manner of a species, while good- 
ness is perfective, not only after the manner of a species, but 
also by virtue of its real being” (Ibid., a. 3). And, again, 
«“ There is a twofold perfection in all entities : the one belong- 
ing to the absolute subsistence of an entity in itself ; the other 
arising out of its order of relation to other entities. . . . Cog- 
nition appertains to that perfection of the intelligent being, by 
which he is perfected in himself ; but the will appertains to 
that perfection of an entity, arising out of its order of relation 
to other entities’’ (In. 3. d. XXVII, q. 1, a. 4). 

The elements of finite goodness are, according to St. Thomas, 
measure, species, and order: “ Species, by reason of its specific 
nature ; Measure, by reason of its existence ; Order, by virtue 
of its perfective character” (De verit., q. XXI, a. 6). This 
very building in which I write is good, for it has been fashioned 
after an architectural plan which represented its species. The 
practical realization of this plan is the element of mode or 
measure ; and the purposes, many and various, but not con- 
flicting, which it subserves, are the order of this edifice. 
Good, then, is inconceivable except as an end to which some- 
thing may tend, and so the manifold perfections of nature 
disclosing the beauty of their first cause have brought us also 
to that final cause on account of which they exist and operate. 
John Stuart Mill “recommends all who wish to establish the 
existence of God to stick to the argument from design.” Let 
us therefore examine the fifth proof given by St. Thomas. 

“We see things,” he writes, “that are destitute of cog- 
nition, such as inanimate bodies, tending to an end... . And 
this is manifest from the fact that they always, or at least 
very often, act in the same way to compass the best result. 
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Wherefore, it is clear that they attain their end not by chance, 
but by intuition. Now, those things that are without cog- 
nition tend to an end in so far only as they are directed by a 
cognitive and intelligent being. ... Therefore, there is a 
being that orders all things in nature with a view to their end. 
This being is God.” 

Order may be defined as a due disposition of things to an 
end. St. Thomas distinguishes two kinds : “ The relation of 
one created entity to another, as parts to the whole, accidents 
to substance, and everything to its end ; the other the respect 
of all creatures to God” (Sum. th., I, q. 21, a. 4). The source 
and origin of the admirable order of the universe is Divine 
Providence. For, to quote the words of the Angelic Doctor : 
«Wherever things are ordered to an end, they are all subject 
to the disposition of him to whom that end principally apper- 
tains, as appears in an army ; for all the parts of an army and 
their workings are directed to the good of the general as to 
an ultimate end, to victory namely ; and therefore does it 
belong to the general to command the whole army. So, also, 
any art which is concerned with an end, directs and gives 
laws to that which has to do with means to that end ; as, for 
instance, civil to military rule, and military to the equestrian 
art, and the art of navigation to that of shipbuilding. There- 
fore, since all things are ordered with respect to divine good- 
ness as their end, . . . it is fitting that God, to whom that 
goodness as possessed and known and loved substantially, prin- 
cipally appertains, should be the rule of all things” (Contra 
gentiles, III, 64). St. Thomas then proceeds to examine 
more minutely the nature of divine Providence. He shows 
that it preserves creatures in their being ; that nothing can 
give being except in so far as it acts in virtue of divine power ; 
that, therefore, God is the first cause of action in creatures, 
and that He is everywhere. Yet divine Providence excludes 
neither evil nor contingency in creatures, neither free will nor 
chance and fortune, rightly understood. The decrees of divine 
Providence are executed by second causes. 

The harmony reigning throughout the universe results from 
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the hierarchical gradation of the various orders of creatures. 
“For,” says St. Thomas (Contra gentiles, III, 81), “of those 
things that are wholly without cognition, one influences 
another accordingly as it is more powerful in action; for 
they have no share in divine Providence, but only in execu- 
tion.” ... ‘Brute animals, although destitute of intellect, 
are yet in the order of Providence preferred to plants and 
other creatures lacking cognition, because they have some 
cognition. . . . But because man has intellect and sense and 
bodily power, these are mutually ordered, according to the 
disposition of divine Providence, to a likeness of the order 
that prevails in the universe. For his bodily power is subject 
to sense and intellect, as executing their bidding ; and sen- 
sitive power is subject to intellective and held under its 
dominion. ... Similarly, order exists among men themselves ; 
for those who are intellectually preéminent are naturally in 
command ; and those who are deficient in this respect, but 
robust of body, seem to be destined by nature to serve. 

Now, just as in the works of an individual man, inordination 
results from the intellect’s following of sensual power, and 
sensual power by bodily indisposition is drawn after the motion 
of the body . . . so in the government of men inordination 
arises not when by his greatness of intellect any one com- 
mands, but when by bodily force he usurps dominion, or 
because of sensual affection is preferred to power.” And how 
admirably our Doctor explains the unity in variety in which 
consists the beauty of creation! “Because every created sub- 
stance must necessarily fall short of the perfection of divine 
goodness, it was necessary for the more perfect communica- 
tion of divine goodness to creatures, that what could not be 
adequately represented by any one creature should be mani- 
fested more perfectly by different entities diversely ; for man 
also, when he finds that the concept of his mind cannot be 
adequately represented by one word, multiplies words diversely 
to express in divers ways the conception of his mind. In this 
essentially may we place the excellence of divine perfection, 
that perfect goodness, which in God exists solely and simply, 
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can in creatures be found only in many and divers modes. 
For this reason, indeed, are things diverse, that they have 
diverse forms, from which they derive their species, and thus 
| | from their end is derived the reason of diversity of form in 
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Ra creatures. 

| “ Now, from diversity of form arises the reason of order in 
| H | things. For since a form is that according to which a thing 
has existence, and everything accordingly as it has being 
| in approaches to the likeness of God, who is His own simple 
being, a form is necessarily nothing else than a divine like- 
ness communicated to creatures ; whence Aristotle, speaking 
of form (Phys. J, text. comm. 81), says that it is ‘something 
divine and appetible.” . . . Nowa likeness viewed in respect 
if. to one simple entity can be diversified only inasmuch as it 
at approaches more or less to its type. . . . Whence it is mani- 
| fest that diversity of entities demands not that all be equal, 
ak but that there be among them order and gradation. 

| “From diversity of form . . . follows difference of operation ; 
; . . . and because by its natural operation everything reaches 
its end, the particular ends of creatures are necessarily various, 
though there is a last end common to all... . From diversity 
of form there follows likewise a various habitude of matter to 
( composites. . . . Certain forms require simple matter, and 
some composite matter ; and according to difference of form 
nt must there be a difference in the composition of the parts, 
suited to the species of the form and to its operation. 

“From diversity of habitude to matter follows diversity of 
agents and subjects of action. ... From diversity of forms 
and matters and agents follows diversity of properties and 

accidents,” whether as caused by the substance itself or by 
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some extrinsic agent. 

With reason, then, may we dwell on the argument from 
design, more particularly since the almost exclusive attention 
: of men to the physical sciences, while withdrawing them from 
metaphysical and, be it said, most useful arguments, has, 
nevertheless, made them marvelously familiar with the won- 
ders of both the macrocosm and the microcosm. Even David 
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Hume admitted : “No one can look up at that sky without 
feeling that it must have been put in order by an intelligent 
being.” Well had it been for some men, if they heeded the 
words of Dr. McCosh: “ The laws of the physical world are 
to be determined by scientific men, proceeding in the way of 
a careful induction of facts ; and, so far as they follow their 
method, I have the most implicit faith in them, and I have the 
most perfect confidence that the truth which they discover 
will not run counter to any other truth. But when they pass 
beyond their own magic circle they become as other men” 
(Christianity and Positivism, pp. 6, 7). 

Order prevails not only in the domain of physical, but also 
in that of moral causes. For the “conscience,” says the same 
author (Psychology: the Motive Powers, pp. 199, 200), ‘ points 
to a law above itself, which determines what is good and what 
is evil... . There is no intelligent being so fallen that he 
does not possess the moral discernment ; it may be sadly per- 
verted, but there it is in its fundamental form; and this by the 
appointment of God, that it may so far punish him and enable 
him to measure the depth of his degradation.”” And what is 
the fqllowing passage but the argument of St. Thomas molded 
to suit the English mind? “We see higher and higher pro- 
ducts appearing and manifesting higher perfections of God. 
The blind forces are made to work out Ideas in the Platonic 
sense. The Mundus Sensibilis becomes a Mundus Intelligi- 
bilis, taking forms with geometric proportions and of zsthetic 
beauty, and clothed with melodious and harmonious colors. . . 
Crowning all, we have Mind and the Law written in the heart, 
and declaring that right is alone might; and we have the 
good advancing in the midst of opposition, and in the face of 
Opposition, asserting that it will at last subdue all to itself and 
rule in the name of God. And we now see what God reckons 
highest of all, — higher than order, higher than intelligence, 
higher than sensation; and this is holiness, —a_ holiness 
not independent of intelligence, but a holy intelligence ; 
not independent of love, but a holy love” (Christianity and 
Positivism, p. 92). 
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Shall we now be told that all this reasoning is purely sub- 
jective and that an objective reality is beyond our ken? Let 
St. Thomas answer : “ The quiddity of a thing is properly the 
object of the intellect. Wherefore, as the senses are always 
true in relation to their own proper sensible objects (for a 
sensile judgment is a natural act of a sense, and ‘nature never 
fails in things necessary’); so is the intellect, likewise, in its 
cognition of essence, as Aristotle says in the third book De 
anima, But accidentally it may chance to be false ; that is to 
say, inasmuch as the intellect conjoins or separates falsely. 
This takes place in two ways: either by its attributing the 
definition of one thing to another, as if it should conceive, for 
instance, ‘rational animal’ to be the definition of an ‘ass’; or, by 
joining together members in a definition, which do not admit 
of such conjunction ; as, for instance, if it should conceive ‘im- 
mortal irrational animal’ to be the definition of an ‘ass.’ For it 
is false to say, ‘Some irrational animals are immortal.’ Hence 
it is plain that a definition cannot be false, except as involving 
a false affirmation. . . . In like manner, the intellect is not in 
any way subject to deception as to first principles. Wherefore, 
it is evident that, if intellect is taken to mean that action 
whence it derives its name, falsity is not in the intellect’’ (De 
verit.,q.1,a.12). And, again, in the Swama theologica (I, q. 
17, a. 1) he says, “ Because it is in our nature to judge of 
entities by their external phenomena (since our cognition takes 
its beginning from the senses, which primarily and absolutely 
have for object external accidents); hence it arises that those 
entities which, in their sensile accidents have a similarity to 
other entities, are called false in respect of these other entities. 

Accordingly, the Pseudo-Augustine says in the second 
book of his So/t/oguies, that ‘we call things false, which we 
apprehend as verisimilitudes.’ ”’ 

Our faculties are then naturally veracious, and we are only 
sketching in other words the Thomistic accounting for human 
knowledge when we say with Dr. McCosh : “ This knowledge 
is, at first, only of individual things,— of things in the concrete 
as they present themselves. But out of this it (the intellect) 
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can draw great abstract and general truths, rising out of great 
depths and mounting to great heights, constituting a body of 
philosophy, based on the earth but towering to heaven... . 
Having begun with realities, not with mere impressions, ideas, 
and phenomena, all that we reach by the abstracting general- 
izing process is also real; and this is not only a reality in 
thought, but thought being rightly conducted, a reality in 
things” (Christianity and Positivism, pp. 125, 126). Let us 
add that all our powers find repose only in that infinite reality 
which is first efficient as well as final cause of all creation. 
Each and every object of this visible world, bearing the like- 
ness of its heavenly Maker, seems to say to us, “ The creature’s 
home is the Creator’s hand.”’ 

Such are the lines of argument on which St. Thomas founds 
the great philosophical and theological structure which he has 
so carefully and admirably erected. In this paper we have but 
a glimpse of the magnitude of his undertaking. Like a wise 
builder, he surveys his ground, he shirks no difficulty, he faces 
every objection, be its seeming defense drawn from Scripture 
or from reason. He presses even error into service, distin- 
guishing in it the false from the true in virtue of which alone 
it gains a following among men. His is not the method of set- 
ting up men of straw for the vain pleasure of knocking them 
down. But, with consummate skill, he takes the materials of 
his own day, be they crude or polished, and out of these often 
unpromising elements he constructs that wonderful body of 
coherent principles which has challenged the admiration of the 


thinking world. 
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GREEN AND HIS CRITICS. 


HE Philosophy of Green, like every other great system of 
thought, must die to live. “Human thought,” as Pro- 
fessor Watson says, develops by antagonism. “An edifice of 
thought which is imposing by its large and bold outlines, and 
which for a time is admired as a flawless product, begins to be 
regarded as incomplete or defective. The critical movement 
begins and cannot stop until a higher plane of speculation has 
been reached.’’ Green's philosophy was accepted, in Oxford 
at least, without much criticism, during the life-time of its 
author. But now we find its critics more numerous than its 
defenders. The time, it seems, has come for the unsparing, 
and let me say successful, critic of Locke and Hume, Spencer 
and Lewes, to be himself subjected to close criticism. Even 
those who once fought on the same side with him have now 
gone over to the camp of the enemy. That brilliant and lucid 
exponent, in bygone days, of what it is the fashion to call Neo- 
Kantianism or Neo-Hegelianism, Professor Andrew Seth, 
scarcely writes anything nowadays without dealing hard blows 
to his guondam allies. The adherents of Absolute Idealism are, 
perhaps, increasing in number, but Green’s way of expounding 
it commands the assent of very few of them. My object in 
this paper is not to defend Green, though I should not hesitate 
to declare that, in principle, I am one of his humble followers. 
I rather intend to point out some real defects of his system, 
which, I think, stand to some extent in the way of its being 
accepted. 

Green and the Neo-Hegelians have done a real service to 
Philosophy by clearly pointing out the difference between 
Psychology and Theory of Knowledge. Psychology traces the 
growth of knowledge in the individual mind, but does not 
investigate the conditions of knowledge. Its aim is to explain 
how knowledge is acguired. When, however, it is shown how 
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the individual mind acquires a knowledge of the objective 
world, the further question arises : How is it possible for the 
subject to know the object? Psychology deals with the fact, 
the theory of knowledge with the fosszdz/ity of the fact. The 
psychologist secks merely to describe the processes and stages 
through which the human mind comes to have a knowledge of 
the objective world and of itself. The opposition of subject 
and object, the possession of a knowledge of the latter by the 
former, are for him given facts. The epistemologist, on the 
other hand, seeks to point out the conditions under which the 
subject acquires a knowledge of the object and ‘to determine 
the relation between them. //ow is knowledge possible ? 
This is the fundamental question of Epistemology. Kant was 
the first, in modern times, to answer the question and Green 
and the Neo-Hegelians have accepted his answer with some 
important modifications. 

It is not necessary to give here a sketch of Green’s theory 
of knowledge. He accepts Kant’s doctrine, on the whole, 
with the elimination of the thing-in-itself. The aim of the 
Kantian Philosophy, as is well known, is to show that the 
spatial and temporal world of our knowledge is the making of 
our own understanding. Things-in-themselves affect us some- 
how and produce impressions in our minds. These impressions, 
however, are a mere manifold, chaotic and incapable of being 
known. It is the mind that reduces them to order by first 
arranging them in time and space and then Subsuming them 
under twelve thought-forms or categories of the understanding. 
All this is done under the guidance of the highest principle of 
unity, vs., the unity of self-consciousness. The unity of 
Nature, according to Kant, is solely due to the relating activity 
of our own understanding, which brings the disconnected impres- 
sions of sense into relation with each other. The fundamental 


laws of Nature are forms of unity whereby self-consciousness - 


puts together our fleeting sensations and converts them into 
mutually determining objects of an orderly and coherent 
world. Kant proves his doctrine in his Transcendental Deduc- 
tion of the Categories, and, as Professor Seth says, “it is the 
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Transcendental Deduction that has played the most important 
part in the arguments of the English Kantio-Hegelians.” 

Now Kant’s method of determining the conditions under 
which experience is possible has, it seems to me, only a 
negative value. He succeeds in showing that the basal 
principles of Nature are the categories of our own under- 
standing, but not how the manifold of sense can at all be 
subsumed under the categories. Kant’s argument that expe- 
rience could not be possible if the raw materials of sense were 
not determined by the universal forms of thought is irrefra- 
gable, but when we come to ask ew two such dissimilar 
elements as sense and understanding can combine in order 
to produce knowledge, we get no satisfactory answer. The 
cumbrous and uncouth machinery of the Schemata fails to 
mediate between sense and understanding. If the manifold 
of sense be really chaotic and devoid of all connection with 
one another, how can they be reduced to order and rendered 
intelligible by the understanding? What mysterious power 
is there in the understanding to transform the dark chaos of 
sense into the beautiful cosmos of the world of our experience ? 
If such a power exists, how are we to think of its exercise? 
If it be maintained, that the impressions of sense have such 
connections between them as to furnish a clue to the synthetic 
activity of the understanding, the obvious rejoinder is, what 
need is there, under the circumstances, for the synthesis of 
the understanding at all? This insurmountable difficulty of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge has very ably been brought 
to light by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, and no Neo-Hegelian, so 
far as I know, has yet been able to meet his objection. 
Professor Edward Caird in his Critical Philosophy of Kant 
has tried hard to obviate the difficulty, but I confess I have 
not been satisfied by his argument. He succeeds in saving 
the system of Kant from utter collapse at this point only by 
going far beyond it. The gulf between sense and under- 
standing remains profound, and it does not seem probable 
that any one will be able to put Dr. Stirling to shame by 
constructing a bridge over it with the rotten materials supplied 
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by Kant. The truth is that Kant professes to do one thing 
while he actually does something else. He nowhere shows 
that the manifold of sense are converted into cognizable 
objects of experience. What he proves in his Principles of 
the understanding is that the world of experience implies 
the presence in it of certain universal forms of connection as 
its ground principles. To say that fleeting sensations are 
transformed into the connected objects of a permanent world 
is one thing. To show that Reason is immanent in the 
objective world without which a knowledge of it would not 
be possible is something very different. 

Though Green and the Neo-Hegelians have endeavored to 
educe a consistent Idealistic theory from the Philosophy of 
Kant, they have done nothing to show a way out of the 
difficulty mentioned above. It reappears in their system too, 
with greater clearness, perhaps. They seem to think that the 
elimination of the Thing-in-Itself is sufficient to make Kant 
consistent. We are constantly told that the data of sense 
must be related to each other by the unity of self-conscious- 
ness, if there is to be knowledge. But ow can the self relate 
evanescent sensations to each other? Of course the Neo- 
Hegelians do not admit a distinction between sense and 
understanding, but they state their theory in language which 
implies a separation between them. Every reader of Green 
knows that passage after passage can be quoted from his 
writings in which he speaks of fee/ings being converted into 
felt things by the relating activity of the self. But one is 
utterly at a loss to understand how the self can manufacture 
felt things out of feelings. Let self-consciousness relate feel- 
ings to each other in as many ways as it likes, and still no 
felt thing will be produced. Feelings will remain feelings 
to the last, though they may be encumbered with a whole 
world of relations. Green, indeed, in his Prolegomena to 
Ethics, denies that there is any hard and fast distinction 
between sense and understanding, but he no sooner proceeds 
to state his theory than he begins to talk of a world of ex- 
perience being produced by the relation of feelings to each 
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other. If Idealism is to be a tenable theory at all, it must 
endeavor to show that Reason underlies the objective world, 
not by imagining the self to direct its relating activity upon 
a hypothetical manifold of sense, but by demonstrating the 
fundamental laws of Nature to be nothing but thought-forms or 
categories of the mind. It must exhibit the inter-connection 
of these categories and trace them up to the highest principle, 
viz., Absolute Self-Consciousness. The only materials with 
which Green sets to work are a unity of self, a manifold of 
sense, and certain relations. He nowhere enters upon a full 
discussion of the nature of these relations. His use of the 
single word ‘relation’ would seem to indicate that, accord- 
ing to him, all relations are on the same level. An object — 
perhaps, to exactly represent Green, we should say a feeling 
— is related to another object, and the objective world as 
a whole is related to the unity of self-consciousness. Are 
both the relations of the same kind and of the same value? 
The serious mistake of characterizing all the categories of 
thought by the single word ‘relation’ has been pointed 
out by Mr. Arthur Eastwood in a recent issue of J/ind, and 
I need not, therefore, dwell upon it more at length here. 

The fact is that Green and the Neo-Hegelians have been 
led into various difficulties by following Kant too closely. To 
speak plainly, they ought to have been more faithful to Hegel, 
who, in Dr. Stirling’s expressive language, “alone of all 
mankind has succeeded in eating the Azstoric pabulum all 
up out of the vessel of Kant.’’ Green’s method, Professor 
Seth tells us, “is Kantian. It uses Hegel only as a means 
of surmounting Kant’s subjective presuppositions.”’ It is just 
in this that the weakness of Green's system consists. Kant’s 
theory, it must never be forgotten, is Epistemology, and 
Epistemology can never replace Metaphysics proper. Professor 
Seth thinks that some of the Neo-Hegelians have fallen into 
the error of making a confusion between Epistemology and 
Metaphysics. It is so because they have neglected to follow 
Kantian Epistemology into its legitimate conclusion, 7vz., 
Hegelian Ontology. Kant, from his epistemological stand- 
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point, succeeds in showing that the world of experience must 
necessarily be related to unity of intelligence. To Kant, this 
unity of intelligence is, no doubt, the subjective ego. But, 
I think, a Kantian need not be confined within the narrow 
limits prescribed by his master. Kant himself shows how the 
regulative conception of a Divine Being is necessary to make 
our experience a rounded whole. His disciple is entitled to go 
a little beyond him in order to make his doctrine’ of the 
necessary relation of Nature to intelligence complete. Nature, 
as we know it, cannot exist unless it is related to mind, but this 
mind cannot be our finite mind, because the finite mind itself 
has a gradual growth in time and as such requires explanation. 
If Nature is not the creation of any finite mind, and if it 
cannot be conceived as unrelated to intelligence, it must be 
regarded as the object of divine thought. But when all this 
is said, the essential problem of Philosophy remains untouched. 
Kant’s Epistemology only prepares the way to Metaphysics 
and cannot be a substitute for it. 

A careful investigation shows that the ground-principles of 
Nature are the categories of thought. Philosophy has to 
inquire how these categories are related to each other. How does 
the distinction of subject and object arise within thought, and 
how is it transcended ? The categories of thought are universals, 
but the phenomena of Nature are particulars — how can the 
former explain the latter? Hegel alone has boldly faced these 
and other problems and attempted to solve them. He shows 
that if we begin with the most abstract category, devoid of all 
content, 77s., Pure Being, we are led on and on by an immanent 
dialectic till we reach the notion of the Absolute Idea, which 
contains the antithesis of thought and being — subject and 
object within itself in solution. Now, according to Hegel, 
the phenomena of Nature are nothing but the sum-total of the 
particularizations of the categories. This particularization 
does not, of course, take place intime. No arbitrary distinction 
between the universal and the particular is allowable from 
Hegel’s point of view. It is only the requirement of Science 
that has led Hegel to treat of the categories in the abstract, 
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though particularity is involved in them throughout, just as 
the physicist speaks of the laws and phenomena of Nature in 
abstract terms, though all of them are particular. Whether 
Hegel’s philosophy actually solves all the problems raised by 
thought or not, it at least furnishes a clue to their solution. 
For him, at least, the difficulty of converting feelings into felt 
things does not exist. The dialectical method of Hegel is the 
most valuable of his contributions to philosophy, and it is a 
pity that Green, under the influence of Lotze, it is supposed, 
should have regarded Hegel's dialectical method as the source 
of his aberrations. In reviewing Dr. John Caird’s book, he 
distinctly says that the dialectical method must be discarded. 
To discard the dialectical method, however, is to discard Idealism 
itself. The problem of philosophy at the present time is an 
exhaustive criticism of the categories, and to this end the 
assertion, however emphatic, that realities are constituted by 
relations and relations imply a relating mind, is not sufficient. 
“ The intelligence,” says Professor Caird, “‘ when it once begins 
to define an object for itself, finds itself launched upon a 
movement of self-asserting synthesis in which it cannot stop 
till it has recognized that the unity of the object with itself 
involves its unity with all other objects and with the mind 
that knows it. Hence, whatever we begin by saying, we must 
ultimately say ‘mind.’ All this must be proved and not 
merely asserted, and the dialectical method alone is competent 
to prove it. 

In thus vindicating the claims of the Hegelian philosophy 
to our acceptance, I do not mean to deny that it is necessary 
to remodel it so as to meet the requirements of the present 
time. The categories are not, as some readers of Hegel 
suppose, the arbitrary inventions of the mind. They are the 
most fundamental principles of connection between the objects 
of Nature, and can, therefore, be discovered only after Science 
has made considerable progress in its interpretation of the 
world. Now the advance of Science, since Hegel’s death, has 
been wonderful, and could he come to life again he would 
certainly see the need of making large additions to his categories 
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and of altering their places in his scheme of dialectical devel- 
opment. This is the task to which one who calls himself a 
Neo-Hegelian must now address himself. We have had enough 
and to spare of Kantian Epistemology. Let the distinctive 
problems of philosophy be now attacked. It is a pity that 
there seems to be no one to do for Hegel what Professor Caird 
has so ably done for Kant. Let writers say what they may, 
the philosophy of the future cannot but be a development of 
Hegelianism in the light of modern science. 


BERHMAMPUR COLLEGE, BENGAL. HIRALAL HALDAR. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS BY AND ON KANT 
WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY UP TO 
THE END OF 1887. (VI) 


832-837, Schmid, K. Chr. Erh. 


832) Schmid, K. Chr. Erh.: Versuch einer Moralphilosophie. Large 
8vo. Jena. Croker. pp. 520. Second and enlarged edition. 1792. 
pp. xii, 840. Third and enlarged edition. 1795. pp. tooo, with an index. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Large 8vo. 1802. Vol. I, Intro- 
duction, Aritik der praktischen Vernunft. Vol. 11, Metaphystk der 
Sitten und angewandte Moral. Two alphabets, eighteen sheets. (Against 
Schmid, cf. nos. 274, iv; 275; 573; 595-598. The book attracted attention 
at the time of its publication, as being the first system of moral philosophy 
elaborated on the Kantian basis. It falls into (1) the Avitik der prak- 
tischen Vernunft [the false moral principles, and the true Kantian one: 
the highest good; moral motives; compatibility of the pure and the 
empirical practical reason; metaphysical and moral freedom], (2) the 
Metaphysik der Sitten [moral ontology, or analysis of all pure moral 
concepts; pure Ethics, or complete table of laws for all rational beings ; 
moral ascetics, or aprioristic theory of the means to virtue for all finite 
rational beings}, and (3) anyewandte Moral or practical anthropology 
[deduction of the separate Auman duties from Kant’s pure principles}. 
Very characteristic of this work, as of all Schmid’s independent writings, 
is the refinement of subdivision, which almost exhausts the printer’s 
resources, and in which, of course, the table of categories plays a principal 
role. The rigorism of Kant is modified: duty may prescribe for us the 
caring for happiness as well: the consciousness of having performed a 
duty is a part of happiness. An important divergence from Kant is 
Schmid’s doctrine of intelligible Fatalism. In the second edition this 
doctrine is worked out afresh, defended against the many objections that 
had been taken to it, and is the root of many further deviations from Kant 
in the parts of the book which are connected with it. Schmid was led to 
it by the reflection, that in no other way could the existence of evil be 
explained, but would have to be referred —and with it morality as well — 
to an irrational chance. He therefore assumes, that mankind is only free 
in moral action. In immoral action there is no freedom. In that case, 
the intelligible substrate limits the operations of reason in the world of 
phenomena, or makes them impossible. There is, therefore, no blame 
before God; but only a less or a greater merit. In acting wrongly, 
mankind are not completely master of themselves, are not in possession of 
the use of their moral freedom. It is wrong and inconsistent of Schmid 
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to continue speaking of ‘freedom,’ from this standpoint, for the moral 
actions of mankind or the operations of reason on the world of phenomena 
are just as truly founded in the intelligible substrate, as their immoral 
actions, and the stones of offence which lie in the path of the operation 
of reason. If Schmid is to retain the expression ‘freedom,’ he can only 
regard it as a special kind of necessity.—In the third edition, Schmid 
modified his treatment of Fatalism, moral evil and blame, in deference to 
the objections of his reviewers. His views approximated more nearly to 
those of Kant, though not to those of Reinhold. He himself admits this 
in the :) 

833) A.L.Z. 1795. 7. B. No. 64. pp. 509-511. Ueber eine Recension. 
(An answer to a belated criticism of the second edition, contributed by Jh. 
Bnj. Erhard, as the author himself states in no. 1302, pp. 35, 48, to the :) 

834) A. LZ. Z. 1795. II, pp. 305-310. (This change, however, was 
completely unnoticed by the reviewer in the :) 

835) 7. A. 1796. pp. 120-131. (Here Schmid’s views as to freedom 
are said to have remained essentially the same. There are changes there, 
but they only render Schmid’s ideas still more inconsistent. He assumes, 
as it were, a freedom above a freedom, in a “schlechthin unabhangiges, 
unbegreifliches Vermégen, von welchem der Gebrauch oder Wohlgebrauch 
der moralischen Freiheit in der Erscheinung abhangt.” This faculty must 
operate without any, even any internal compulsion ; that is, without laws, 
at its own will, —since on it rest moral accountability, blame and punish- 
ment. — Schmid’s doctrine of freedom, but only with reference to the first 
and second editions, was expounded and disapprovingly criticised in :) 

835a) Daub, C.: Darstellung und Beurtheilung der Hypothesen in 
Betreff der Willensfrethett. Mit Zustimmung des Verfassers aus dessen 
Vorlesungen herausgegeben, und mit etnigen Zusatzen tiber die Lehre vom 
Gewissen, von der Todesstrafe, etc., begleitet von I. C. Kroger. 8vo. 
Altona. 1834. Hammerich. pp. 146-164. (A summary of no. 832 is :) 

836) Schmid, K. Chr. Erh.: Grundriss der Moralphilosophie fiir 
Vorlesungen. Large 8vo. Jena. 1793. Créker. pp. xii, 256. Second 
edition. 1800. Same place. pp. xvi, 326. (Different arrangement from 
that of no. 832. (1) Analytic part. Analysis of the phenomena of the 
common moral life. Development of the simple moral concepts and_ 
principles. (2) Synthetic part. Deduction of the moral truths in syste- 
matic connexion. — Noticeable, like nos. 832 and 836, for arrangement and 
clearness, but also for its passion of subdivision, especially according to the 
scheme of the categories, is no. :) 

837) Schmid, K. Chr. Erh.: Grundriss des Naturrechts fiir Vorles- 
ungen. Large 8vo. Jena and Leipzig. 1795. Gabler. pp. viii, 118. 

837a) Schultz, Jk. Cf. no. 561. 

8376) Schwab, J.C. Cf. no. 262. 

838) Scupin: Ueber den Unterschied zwischen Denken und Erkennen. 
In the V. Ph. Mg. 1790. I, 4, pp. 437-458. (Necessary for knowledge is 
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the codperation of reason and sensibility. Thought extends further, but 
is empty of content. It is an unkantian assertion that, if the existence of 
things-in-themselves is otherwise assumed, that is, by practical philosophy, 
the categories are applicable to them: though it is true that this application 
is regarded as leading only to indefinite thought, not to any true knowledge.) 

839) Scupin: Etwas zur Erlaiuterung der Kritischen Erorterung von 
der Freiheit in der Kritik. Seite 570. Inthe N. Ph. Mg. 1, 4, pp. 496- 
512. (Simple reproduction of the section which begins with page 570 of 
the #. }%. It altogether shares the obscurity, indefiniteness and ambiguity 
of the Kantian concepts and doctrines in question.) 

839a) Shkisze einer Geschichte der Moral. Cf. no. 734¢. 


&40-878, Snell, Chr. Wh. 


840) Snell, Chr. Wih.: Die Sittlichkeit in Verbindung mit der Gliick- 
seligkeit einzelner Menschen und ganzer Staaten, aus zwo gekrénten 
Preisschriften zusammengesogen, und mit bestandiger Ricksicht auf die 
Kantische Moralphilosophie ganz neu bearbeitet. 8vo. Frankfurt a. M. 
Gebhard & Kérber. pp. 532. (What has been already said, under no. 734e, 
of Fr. W. D. Snell, holds in still greater degree of his brother, Chr. Whh. 
Snell. In no. 840, with its three successors which were devoted more to 
abstract ethics, on dem Empirismus und Purismus in der Moralphiloso- 
phie, Von der Fretheit, Von den Erkenntnissgriinden der Religion, Snell 
starts out from Kant’s principles with regard to the relation of morality to 
happiness. Kant requires nothing superhuman. One may strive after 
happiness, the purest source of which is found in moral actions: only one 
must on every occasion ask oneself the question, whether means and end 


are also moral.) 
840a) (Snell, Chr. Wth.:) Ueber Determinismus und moralische 


Fretheit. Cf. no. 661. 

841) Snell, Chr. Wlh.: Beleuchtung einiger der vornehmsten Ein- 
wirfe gegen den moralischen Erkenntnissgrund der Religion. In the 
N. Ph. Mg. 1790. II, 1, 2, pp. 116-204. (Ineffectual attempt to repel 
the attacks of Flatt [no. 451]. Snell admits that the moral proofs are not 
convincingly strict demonstrations, but only conclusions for the general 
understanding of mankind, which pays no heed to the results of the 
more penetrating investigation into the transcendent non-validity of the 


categories.) 
842) Snell, Chr. Wth.: Ueber den Begriff von dem Guten iiberhaupt 


und von dem hochsten Gute insbesondere. In the N. Ph. Mg. 1791. 
II, 4, pp. 466-495. (Determination of concepts: good, evil, maxims of 
policy, moral laws, highest good, perfect good, ec.) 

843) Snell, Chr. Wih.: Versuch fiir Beantwortung der Frage: Ob die 
transscendentale Freyheit mit der Abhangigheit der menschlichen Seele 
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von Gott, als threm Schipfer, bestehen kinne? Inthe N. Ph. Mg. 1791. 
II, 4, pp. 496-520. 

844) Snell, Chr. Wlh.: Gedanken tiber die Frage: Ob und inwiefern 
sich behaupten lasse, dass der Atheist ein tugendhajter Mann seyn konne ? 
In some letters, in the PA. J. 1794. III, 1, pp. 138-146. Continuation, 
under the title: Untersuchung der Frage: Ob der Atheismus mit der 
Tugend bestehe? In the Ph. J. 1794. IV, 3, pp. 339-379. (An atheist 
of ordinary intellectual and emotional disposition is not capable of a mean 
degree of true, internal moral refinement. There may be exceptions.) 

845) Snell, Chr. Wlh.: Grundriss zu einer neuen Theorie des Vebels. 
In the PA. J. 1794. IV, 3, pp. 284-339. (Nothing less than new. Evil 
is partly a paedagogical instrument, partly a punishment, which God has 
inflicted on mankind for their whole infinite existence in accordance with 
their total moral value, and which he distributed according to his wisdom 
in the best manner without necessary regard to individual crimes ; so that 
one may not argue from every evil to a particular wrong done.) 

846) Snell, Chr. Wih.: Lehrbuch der Kritik des Geschmacks mit 
bestindiger Ricksicht auf die Kantische Kritik der aesthetischen Urthetls- 
kraft. 8vo. Leipzig. 1795. Miiller. pp. 382. (The title would better have 
run, “mit bestandiger Benutzung Kantischer Gedanken.” The work has 
no value of its own. Continual illustrations of the theory by instances from 
prose and verse.) 

847) Snell, Chr. Wih.: Drey Abhandlungen philosophischen Inhalts. 
8vo. Leipzig. 1796. Miiller. pp. 246. ((1) Von der moralischen 
Glickselighettswirdighett. pp. 1-82. (2) (/eber den Satz des Optimtis- 
mus, dass diese Welt die beste sey. pp. 83-186. (3) Ueber den Werth 
des Lebens. pp. 187-246. According to (2), the world is for its purpose, 
“eine stets wachsende sittliche Vollkommenheit der Vernunftwesen,” the 
best. Therefore, according to (3), the value of our life is not to be meas- 
ured by the amount of our happiness, but by the amount of realization of 
our forces, and especially the moral forces. — Against the review of these 
articles, in the :) 

848) NV. A.D. B. 1797. XXIX, 1, pp. 97-103. [By F7., = Tiede- 
mann.}] (Snell defends himself :) 

849) Snell, Chr. Wih.: Ueber einige Hauptpunkte der philosophisch- 
moralischen Religionslehre, auf Veranlassung einer mich betroffenen 
Recension in der allgemeinen deutschen Bibliothek. 8vo. Leipzig. 1798. 
Miiller. pp. 106. (Replied to in the :) 

850) V. A. D. B. 1799. Vol. XLIII, 1, pp. 90-99. [By Q¢..=— 
Tiedemann. ] 

851) Snell, Chr. W.: Ueber das Gefiihl der Achtung. nthe /. z. A. 
1799. I, 1, pp. 59-86. 

852) Snell, Chr. W.: Ueber eine besondere merkwiirdige Aeusserung 
des moralischen Interesse. Same place. 1, 2. 

853) Snell, Chr. W.: Was hat der Prediger als die Hauptsache in 
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der Lehre von der reinen Sittlichkeit anzusehen. \n Materialien fiir 
alle Theile der Amtsfiihrung eines Predigers. 1797. Vol. 1, pp. 35-65. 

854) Snell, Chr. W.: Einige Bemerkungen von dem sittlichen Volks- 
unterricht. Same place. pp. 151-1706. 

855) Snell, Chr. W.: Gedanken tiber die populire Behandlung der 
Lehre vom Gebete. Same place. pp. 429-446. 

856) Snell, Chr. W.: Welcher Bewetse fiir das Dasein Gottes hat sich 
der Prediger im Volksunterricht zu bedienen? Same place. 1798. Vol. 
II, pp. 78-102, 140-167. 

857) Snell, Chr. W.: Ueber die populare Behandlung der Vernun/t- 
beweise fiir die Unsterblichkeit der Seele. Same place. pp. 421-447. 

858) Snell, Chr. W.: Ein Wort sur Vertheidigung der Lehre von der 
vreinen Sittlichkeit gegen einige neuere Einwiirfe. Same place. 1799. 
Vol. II], pp. 3 ff. Directed against : 

859) Fiurstenau, C. Gfr.: Nothige Vorsicht bet dem Urtheile tiber den 
Nutzen und Schaden der kritischen Philosophie, besonders in Beziehung 
auf die Religion. Same place. 1798. Vol. II, pp. 173 ff. 

860) Snell, Chr. W.: Gibt es eine Glaubenspflicht ? Same place. 1800. 
Vol. IV, pp. 40 ff. 

861) Snell, Chr. W.: Ueber die moralische Benutzung des Beispiels 
Jesu. (Occasioned by a passage in Kant’s most recent publication, 
entitled : Der Streit der Facultdten.) Same place. pp. 131 ff. 

862) Snell, Chr. W.: Ein Wort iiber die Lehre von den Wundern. 
Same place. pp. 277 ff. 

863) Snell, Chr. W.: Untersuchung der Frage, ob die Tugend eine 
lange Gewohnheit sei? durch eine Stelle in Kant’s Anthropologie verur- 
sacht. Same place. pp. 296 ff. 

864) Snell, Chr. W.: lst es wahr, dass sich die Religion auf die 
Schwache und Gebrechlichkeit der Menschen griinde? Same place. 
1801. Vol. V, pp. 370 ff. 

865) Snell, Chr. W.: Der Glaube an Unsterblichkeit, als Sache des 
Herzens betrachtet. Same place. 1801. Vol. VI, pp. 295 ff. 

866) Snell, Chr. W.: Sind Offenbarungsgesetze der moralischen Frey- 
heit nachtheilig? Same place. pp. 310 ff. 

867) Snell, Chr. W.: Vom Aesthetisch-Erhabenen, als einem Mittel der 
moralischen Bildung. Same place. 1805. Vol. VIII, pp. 21 ff. 

868) Snell, Chr. W.: Fordert nach der kritischen Philosophie die 
moralische Vernunft denn wirklich etwas unmodgliches, indem sie Heilig- 
keit gebietet? Same place. pp. 76 ff. 

869) Snell, Chr. W.: Ueber den Gebrauch der Anthropomorphismen in 
der Gotteslehre. Same place. pp. 307 ff. (In conjunction with his 
brother, F. W. Dn. Snell [cf. 734e], and his sons, Ph. L. Snell and J. F. 
Snell, Chr. W. Snell edited a Handbuch der Philosophie fiir Liebhaber 
{large 8vo ; Giessen ; Tasché and Miiller, later Ferber], based throughout 
on Kantian principles, and sometimes even merely reproducing Kant’s 
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thoughts. Rosenkranz says of it that there is nothing which could be 
better meant, and nothing which could be more repellantly dull. The 
following parts are from the hand of Chr. W. Snell :) 

870) (Zweiler Theil.) Versuch einer Aesthetik fiir Liebhaber oder 
Geschmackslehre. 1803. pp. 411. New edition, 15821. With new title, 
1828. Eighteen sheets. 

871) (Dritter Theil, zweite Abtheilung.) Erste Grundlinien zur 
Metaphysik. 1804. pp. 334. Second edition, 1810. Third edition, 1819. 

872) (Vierter Theil. Moralphilosophie oder Metaphysik der Sitten, 
Ethik und Ascetik. 1805. Second edition, 1819. : 

873) (fiinfter Theil.) Philosophische Religionslehre, eine Darstellung 
des Wichtigsten tiber Gott, Unsterblichkeit und ein sukiinftiges Leben, 
nebst Untersuchungen tiber die Natur der Religion und ihr Verhdltniss 
sur sittlichen Bestimmung des Menschen. 1807. ‘Twenty-five sheets. 
Second edition, 1819. 

874) (Sechster Theil.) Hauptlehren der philosophischen Rechtslehre, 
oder Darstellung des Vernunftrechts und seiner Anwendung im Staate, 
des Staats- und Volkerrechts. 1807. pp. viii, 401. 

875) (Siebenter Theil.) Allgemeine Uebersicht der Philosophie, oder 
encyklopadische Einleitung in das Studium derselben. 1808. Second 
edition, 1810. (By 7. W. Du. Snell are :) 

876) (Erster Theil. Empirische Psychologie, oder Erfahrungsseelen- 
lehre. 1802. pp. xii, 339. Second edition, 1810. With new title, 1819. 
Third edition, improved and enlarged, 1833. Fifteen and a quarter sheets. 

877) (Dritter Theil, erste Abtheilung) Erste Grundlinien der Logik 
oder Verstandeslehre. 1804. pp. 312. Second edition, 1810. Third 
edition, improved and enlarged by J. F. Snell, 1828. Fourteen and a half 
sheets. 

878) Part viii contains a brief summary of the History of Philosophy ; 
section 1, that of ancient philosophy, by PA. Z. Snell; section 2, that of 
medieval and modern philosophy, by /. /. Swe//. 1815, 1819. Second 
edition, 1821. — From part vi on, also under the title, Eacyclopaedie der 
Schulwissenschaften fiir hohere Bildungsanstalten und zum Selbstunter- 
richt ausgearbeitet von einer Gesellschaft von Gelehrten und herausgege- 
ben von Chr. W. and Fr. W. D. Snell. Erste Abtheilung: Philosophie. 
6ter, etc., Bd. 

878a) Snell, kr. Wih. Dun.: cf. no. 734g. 

879) Spinosas Ethik. Aus dem Lateinischen. 8vo. Gera. Beckmann. 
First part, 1790. pp. Ixii, 182. Second part, 1793. pp. 299. Also under 
the general title: Spinozas philosophische Schriften. Vols. 11 and III. 
Parts i and ii. New edition, unchanged. Leipzig. 1796. Béhme. (The 
translator, Sch. Herm. Ewald, chose the title : Spinozas Lehre von Gott und 
der menschlichen Seele, nach den Grundsdtzen der kritischen Philosophie 
geprift,; because the translation embraced only the first two books of the 
Ethic. The publisher altered the title on his own authority. — Ewald 
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regards Spinoza’s doctrine of God as the most convincing to which every 
dogmatic philosophy must lead and which is irrefutable by any dogmatic 
system. Kant’s view of the unknowability of things-in-themselves alone 
can render possible a rebuttal of Spinozism.) 

880) 7..: pp. 441 ff. Review of Kant’s Extdeckung (no. 70). 

881) Zh. A.: ii, pp. 516-523. Review t* of Kant’s Entdeckung (no. 
70) by Sg. Reprinted in J/¢r., i, pp. 186-120. 

881a-e) Tieftrunk, /. H.: ct. nos. 641, 643, 644, 793, 795- 

881 /) Universalkritik, Die spielende —, etc.: cf. no. 383. 

881g) Vernunftmdssigkeit, Veber — des Christentums: cf. no. 644. 

8814) Versuch einer Kritik der Religion, etc.: cf. no. 641. 


882, 8&8}, Versuch, etc. 


882) Versuch, eine Stelle aus dem Timdus des Plato durch die Theorie 
des Vorstellungsvermogens zu erkldren. By ***. In the: W. PA. Mg., 
II, 1 and 2, pp. 1-70. 

883) Revolution, Ueber die alteste—in der Philosophie mit Hinsicht 
auf die neueste. By ***. Inthe: M. PA. Mg., 1791, II, 3, pp. 213-291. 
(Both essays are obviously by the same writer. In no. 882 he discovers, in 
Plato’s doctrine of the origin of souls, Reinhold’s thoughts, if in embryonic 
form. In no. 883 he draws a parallel between the two most important 
revolutions in philosophy, headed by Socrates and Plato in the one case, 
by Kant and Reinhold in the other. Right as the fundamental idea here 
is, there is a total sacrifice, as also in no. 882, of historic objectivity, owing 
to the writer’s arbitrary interpretations, which show markedly the influence 
of the critical philosophy.) 


884-889, Jos. Weber. 


884) Weber, Jos.: Institutiones logicae, guas suts auditoribus scripsit. 
8vo. Dillingen. Brénner. pp. 87. (Similar works had already appeared ; 
in 1786 and 1788.) 

885) Weber, Jos.: Vernunftlehre fiir Menschen, wie sie sind, in Sdtzen 
zur Offentlichen Priifung vorgetragen. Dillingen. 

886) Weber, Jos.: Leitfaden zu Vorlesungen itber die Vernunftlehre. 
Dillingen. Kalin. (Weber’s principal writings in theoretical philosophy 
are :) 

887) Weber, Jos.: Logica, in usum ecorum, qui eidem student, edita. 
8vo. Landshut. 1794. Weber. Eleven and a half shects. 

888) Weber, Jos.; Metaphysica, in usum eorum, qui eidem student, 
edita. 8vo. Landshut. 1795. Weber. Fifteen anda half sheets. Later 
on no. 888 has been remodelled under Fichte’s influence. Cf. Weber, 1801. 
(In many ways, — as regards the doctrine of the categories, ¢. g., —Weber is 
dependent upon Kant ; but he is not on that account a direct follower of 
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the latter. He assumes as possible a theoretical knowledge of things-in- 
themselves, and even believes that there are to be found in the Kantian 
philosophy itself weighty reasons which may serve to support this meta- 
physical doctrine. None the less, Weber’s activity as author is of some 
importance, in that he, as Roman Catholic professor at Dillingen, denied 
among Catholics that there was danger in Kant’s teaching, and endeavored 
to diffuse the knowledge of it, though in modified form. It is from this 
point of view that no. 889 must also be considered: otherwise it is hope- 
lessly insignificant, and quite inadequate in its historical notes upon the 
literature and history of the Kantian philosophy.) 

889) Weber, Jos.: Versuch, die harten Urtheile iiber die kantische 
Philosophie zu mildern. Durch Darstellung des Grundrisses derselben 
mit kantischer Terminologie, threr Geschichte, der verfinglichsten Ein- 
wiirfe dagegen, sammt thren Auflosungen, und der vornehmsten Lehrsdtze 
derselben ohne Kants Schulsprache. Small 8vo. Wirzburg. 1793. 
Lindauer, in commission. pp. 145. 


1791. 


890) Abhandlung tiber die Unmiglichkeit eines Bewetses vom Dasein 
Gottes aus blosser Vernunft. 8vo. Niirnberg. Felsecker. pp. 1go. (A 
very clear, straightforward and acute discussion, in close touch with Kant. 
Validity is granted only to the subjective belief in the existence of God.) 

890a) Abicht, Jk. H.: cf. no. 417. 

8904) A. L. Z. 1. Review of R. Vo and 2. Ve. Cf. no. 278. 

891) Bardili, Chp. Gf.: Giebt es fiir die wichtigsten Lehren der 
theoretischen sowohl, als der praktischen Philosophie, ungeachtet aller 
Widerspriiche der Weltweisen, doch noch gewisse allgemein brauchbare 
Kennzeichen der Wahrheit? Eine Rede. 8vo. Stuttgart. Cotta, in 
commission. pp. 29. (Bardili endeavors to prove from a particular example, 
—that of the history of the concept of God and of belief in God, — that 
human nature has produced, as it were by instinct, certain basal ideas, 
which appear to it to be infallible, and which exercise an influence upon 
the character of mankind; and has preserved them in all nations and 
throughout all ages. The result purports to be a confirmation of the 2. V. 
and ?r. V.,; but in reality Bardili is generalizing the proof of the existence 
of God ex communi consensu gentium, in a manner as unjustifiable as is 
this proof of God's existence itself.) 

891a) Behn, F. Dn.: cf. no. 938. 

8916) Bekenn, G. L.: cf. no. 755. 

892, 892a) Bendavid, Laz.: Ist Fortschreiten nur Mittel zur Gliick- 
seligkeit oder hichster Zweck der Menschheit? In the: Deutsche Monats- 
schrift. Vol. IIl, pp. 29-42. Cf. also no. 555. 

8926) Beobachtungen tiber die Quelle, etc. Cf. no. 384. 
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893) Bibliothek, Neue —der schinen Wissenschaften und der freien 
Kiinste. Vol. 43, pp. 20-83. Vol. 44, pp. 39-90. Review * of U. 

894-894¢) Born, Fr. Glo.: Versuch tiber die urspriinglichen Grund- 
lagen des menschlichen Denkens und die davon abhdngigen Schranken 
unserer Erkenniniss. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Barth. pp. xxiv, 672. 
(Summary of Kant’s whole system, often verbally coincident with Kant’s 
own utterances, but avoiding the repetitions, though unfortunately not the 
difficulties, of the master’s style. Those objections of the opponents of 
Kant, with which Born was acquainted, are quoted word for word, and 
referred to misunderstanding and confusion of ideas, an attempt being 
| made to refute them. Born lays special emphasis on the fact that space, 
time, and the categories are not ready-made, innate notions, but develop 
} ; from the nature and disposition of mankind, as experience comes into being ; 
and that, further, the whole material of our knowledge is referrible to 
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affection of our sensibility by things-in-themselves. Owing to the fact that 
Born, wherever it is possible, makes use of Kant’s own words, even in 
it replying to objectors, instead of giving an independent explanation of 
obscure passages, his work does not possess the value which might other- 
wise have attached to it. — Cf. also nos. 534, 535, 760.) 
894d) Breyer, J. F.: cf. no. 2042. 
| 894e) Briefe, Neue — iiber die Kantsche Philosophie: cf. no. 762. 
' 894/) Cromaziano, Agatop: cf. no. 705. 
895) Dominikus, Jak.: Ueber Weltgeschichte und thr Princip. Ein 
Versuch, und sugleich Einladungsschrift zu den Vorlesungen.  8vo. 
Erfurt. Géttling. pp. 52. (Dependent on Schiller’s and Kant’s views of 
the philosophy of history. Dominikus applies to history the principle of 
subjective suitability, which he has taken from the (. He regards historical 
development as an approximation to the unity of a system of states, the 
basis of which is to be a moral one. Considered from this point of view, 
the apparent chaos of the history of the world resolves itself, he thinks, 
into a cosmos.) 

895a-n) Eberhard, /. A.: cf. nos. 264, 506, 523-526, 529, 549, 550, 
562, 571-573. 

8950) Ehrhard, /. B.: cf. no. 284. 

895f) Einfluss, Vom —des hichsten und allgemein geltenden Moral- 
princips auf den Kanzelvortrag. (By /nth. Schuderof:) \nthe : Journal 
fiir Prediger, 24sten Bandes 3tes Stick ; oder neues Journal fiir Prediger, 
gten Bandes jtes Stiick. pp. 257-274. (Kant’s moral principle of Ver- 
niinftigkeit is to be applied in sermons; one must not any more point to 
the good consequences of actions, to rewards, etc., as to motives.) 

8959, 7) Feder, J. G. H.: cf. nos. 327, 331. 

896, 896a) Forberg, Fr. C.: Ueber das bisherige Schicksal der Theorie 
des Vorstellungs-Vermégens. \n the: Beytrage zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie. "Edited by G. Gst. Fiilleborn. Part i. 8vo. Ziillichau and 
Freystadt. Frommann. pp. 91-110. Second edition, 1796. (An enthusi- 
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astic eulogy of Reinhold’s E/ementarphilosophie. This has not been 
properly appreciated, hitherto. After the lapse of centuries, its history 
will form the principal material of the history of philosophy [!].— Cf. also 
no. 285.) 


897-907, Fiilleborn. 


897) Fiilleborn, G. Gst.: Anhang zur vorhergehenden Abhandlung. 
Eine kurze Vergleichung der Kritik der reinen Vernunft und der Theorie 
des Vorstellungs-Vermogens nach thren Hauptmomenten. Same place. 
pp. 111-134. In the second edition, enlarged by a two-page appendix : 
Ueber die neuesten Schicksale der Reinhold’schen Elementar-philosophie. 
(A luminous, popular exposition of the contents of the &. V.—In the 
same taking manner and independent formulation, Fiilleborn writes on 
behalf of the Kant-Reinhold philosophy in the succeeding parts of the 
Beytraége. We have a series of essays from his pen :) 

898) Fiilleborn: Versuch einer Uebersicht der neuesten Entdeckungen 
in der Philosophie. Second part. 1792. pp. 102-141. In the second 
edition, 1796, no. 898 does not appear. (The services of Kant and Rein- 
hold, in the matters of philosophical terminology, of the concept of 
philosophy, and the classification of the philosophical disciplines: com- 
mencement of an exposition of the essential contents of the A. V.,— which 
was left uncompleted.) 

899) Filleborn: Worte der Krittk. Same place. pp. 142-169. 

goo) Fiilleborn: Philosophische Vorlesungen. Third part. 1793. pp. 
g9-151. (Also in the Schlesische Monatsschrift. 1792. V1, pp. 385- 
396. VII, pp. 31-46. IX, pp. 163-177.) 

go01) Fitlleborn: Aenesidemus. Same place. pp. 152-158. 

go2) Fiilleborn: Ueber das Interesse an der Kantischen Philosophie. 
Same place. pp. 159-178. 

903) Fiilleborn: Geschichte meines philosophischen Studiums. Same 
place. pp. 179-196. (Interesting literary confession.) 

904) Filleborn : Ueber die Geschichte der philosophischen Kunstsprache 
unter den Deutschen. Fourth part. 1794. pp. 116-144. (Pp. 136-144 
state the services of Kant and Reinhold in the matter of terminology.) 

905) Fiulleborn: Zur Geschichte der mathematischen Methode in der 
deutschen Philosophie. Fifth part. 1795. pp. 108-130. (Excerpts from 
the writings bearing on the subject, since Wolf. Attempt to reproduce 
certain propositions in Kant’s transcendental Aesthetic in the formulation 
required by the mathematical method.) 

906) Fiilleborn: Was heisst den Geist einer Philosophie darstellen ? 
Same place. pp. 191-203. (The assertion is made, among others, that 
one can only write an impartial and pragmatic history of philosophy from 
the standpoint of criticism.) 

907) Fiulleborn: Bemerkungen tiber die neuesten Bemiihungen fiir die 
kritische Philosophie. Seventh part. 1796. pp. 151-172. 
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908) Fundament, Ueber das — der gesammten Philosophie des Hrn. 
Kant. [By /. Ldf. Holst.| 8vo. Halle. Hendel. pp. 238. (A miserable 
performance. Kant’s aim is said to have been the trampling under foot of 
enlightenment and the rights of reason, and the furtherance of a blind 
monastic belief. In general, there is adopted the same untenable position, 
midway between Rationalism and Empiricism, which we find in no. 820.) 

909) Gens, F.: Ueber den Ursprung und die obersten Principien des 
Rechts. In the B. M., vol. XVII. April; pp. 370-396. (Dependent on 
Kant in the doctrine of freedom and its consequences, especially as regards 
the deduction of the concept of right.) 

goga) Gerhard, J. H.: cf. no. 766. 

9094) Graffe, /. F. Cp.: cf. no. 664. 

910) Griinde, Ueber die bisherigen — der praktischen Weltweisheit. 
In the X. A. M., I, 1, pp. 17-44. (Historical survey of systems of morals, 
and criticism of them on the basis of Kant’s principles. Worthless.) 

git) Gth.; IL, pp. 630-632. Review * of Kant’s Naturgeschichte, in 
Gensichen’s edition. (No. 20.) 

gita) Hasenkamp, Fr. Arn.: cf. no. 738. 

g12) Herrmann, Ch. Ghf.: Kant und Hemsterhuis in Riicksicht ihrer 
Definitionen der Schinheit, nebst einigen Einwiirfen gegen Letztern. 
Eine Einladungsschrift zu seinen Vorlesungen. Large 8vo. Erfurt. 
Gérling and Kayser. pp. 68. (Both definitions, too abstract for artists, 
have their root in the processes of the reflecting mind, which is incited to 
activity by the vision of beautiful objects.) 

913) Herrn, Ueber — Kants Aufsatz, in Betreff der Theodicee. By 
v. E. Inthe B. 4, vol. xviii, pp. 411-416. (Cf. no. 73.) (An unsuccess- 
ful essay towards a Theodicee from the dogmatic standpoint. — Supple- 
mented by the editor, Biester [ pp. 416-421]; who proves that v. Z. misunder- 
stood Kant. On a far higher plane than this paper of v. Z. stands a very 
acute inquiry, pp. 526-534: Ueber die Quellen, aus denen eine Theodicee 
zu fliessen pflegt. According to it, the adoption and the rejection of a 
Theodicee depend alike upon peculiarities of character.) 

g13a,6) Heydenreich, K. H.: cf. nos. 688, 705. 

913c-h) Jakob, L. Hr.: cf. nos. 352, 364-368. 

914) /sonomiophilus, Birger des philosophischen Freistaats: Akten- 
miassige Nachrichten von der neuesten philosophischen Synode, und von 
der auf derselben abgefassten allgemeingiltigen Concordienformel fiir die 
philosophischen Gemeinden by(/Jh. Fr. Flatt). 8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 
Two leaves and pp. 195. Second leaf: Vorrede ... geschrieben in 
Eleutheriopolis 1790. (A synod is supposed to have met, in order to allay 
the disputes aroused by the Kantian philosophy. The speeches which 
purport to have been delivered at it are works of the followers and oppo- 
nents of Kant, in most cases given word for word. The objections, how- 
ever, urged by the latter are often carried to extremes. Reinhold’s theory 
[no. 252] proves equally unsatisfactory to friend and foe. The critical 
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philosophers are allowed to win the day in their conflict with the em- 
piricists and dogmatists ; but not in that with scepticism. Finally there 
are adopted four propositions of the most general contents, which do not 
bear at all on the value of the critical philosophy. The work gives an 
accurate and easily read view of the disputes on the carpet at the time.) 

915) A. A. AZ, 1, 1, pp. 161-185. Summary of U. 

916) K. A. M., 1, 1, pp. 185-210. Summary of Reinhold’s theory of 
the human faculty of ideation (no 252). 

917) K.G. Z.: Part 11, pp. 162-175. Review * of Kant’s Natur- 
geschichte, in Gensichen’s edition. (No. 20.) 

g17a,6) Kiesewetter, /h. Gf. K. Chr.: cf. nos. 462, 463. 

917¢) Kleuwker, Jh. Fr.: cf. no. 718. 

917d) Koch, /.: cf. no. 769. 

g18) Z.: II, p. 822. Review * of Kant’s Naturgeschichte, in Gen- 
sichen’s edition. (No. 20.) 

919, 919a) Maass, J. Gbh. Ehrr.: Ueber die Aehnlichkeit der christ- 
lichen mit der neuesten philosophischen Sittenlehre. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
Dyck. pp. 60. (Against no. 606. It is conclusively proved that the com- 
plete coincidence, asserted by Schmid, between the moral teachings of 
Christ and of Kant, is non-existent. — Cf. also no. 516.) 

g196-/) Maimon, Sal.: cf. nos. 773, 800-803. 

920) Muth, Placid. (Benedictine, and professor of theology in Erfurt) : 
Ueber die wechselseitigen Verhdltnisse der Philosophie und Theologie nach 
Kantischen Grundsatzen. Ein Programm. S8vo. "Erfurt. Gérling. pp. 
77- (The moral teaching of Christ is identical with Kant’s moral phi- 
losophy ; from the principle of which the moral laws laid down by Christ 
are deducible.) 

g20a) Muzel, Ph. Ldw.: cf. no. 738. 

g21) Odd.: 1, pp. 209 ff. Review * of U. 


922, 923, Olshausen. 


922) Olshausen, Dil. J. W.: Prolegomena zu einer Kritik aller soge- 
nannten Beweise fiir und wider Offenbarungen. Ein Versuch. 8vo. 
Copenhagen. Proft. pp. 46. (Olshausen examines the grounds of 
knowledge in regard to the actuality and possibility of revelation, but 
cannot arrive at a decision. He only gives the possibilities and their 
consequences. The former in :) 

923) Olshausen: De usu rationis in religione revelata. Dissertatio. 
Small 8vo. Copenhagen. 1792. Popp. pp. 61. (There is a revelation, 
which may contain nothing that is contrary to reason, but much that 
transcends reason. It can only be accepted on the basis of a firm convic- 
tion, otherwise gained, of the existence of God. It must leave to reason 
the establishing of a first moral principle.) 

924) Peutinger, U.: Priifungssdtze aus der Moralphilosophie fiir die 
Ordensneulinge des freven Reichsstiftes Irrsee ; sammt einer Einlettungs- 
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lehre. 8vo. (Kaufbeuern. 1791. ‘Three and a half sheets. (Kantian 
propositions, with explanations by the author.) 

924a) Philosophie, Ueber die Kantische —. Cf. no. 754. 

9246-u) Ph. Mg.: cf. nos. 264, 279, 506, 516, 523-526, 528, 549-552, 
555, 502, 571-573, 580. 

g24v, w) Rehberg: cf. nos. 505, $53. 

925) Reichardt, /. Fr.: Musikalisches Kunstmagazin. Part vii. pp. 28. 
Fol. Berlin. Author’s press. (Contains, among others, many passages 
from U., under the titles: Von der Methodenlehre des Geschmacks ; and: 
Fingerzeige fiir den denkenden und forschenden deutschen Tonkiinstler. 
The latter is reprinted in: Geist des musikalischen Kunstmagazins; by 
J. Fr. Reichardt. Edited by /. A. Small 8vo. Berlin. 1791. Unger, 
in commission.) 

g25a-/) Reinhold, C. L.: cf. nos. 246-249, 282, 283. 

925g) Revolution, Ueber die alteste —: cf. no. 883. 

926) Schaumann, J. Ch. G.: Psyche, oder Unterhaltungen uber die Seele ; 
fiir Leser und Leserinnen. Large 8vo. Halle. Waisenhaus press. Two 
parts. pp. xvi, 640. (A popular and entertaining book, written in Kant’s 
terminology. Many illustrations from history, from the experience of 
every-day life, from accounts of travel, and from poetical writings. — Cf. 
also no. 996.) 

927) Schelle, Augustin (Benedictine, in Tegernsee): Ueber den Grund 
der Sittlichkeit,; nebst einigen Sdtzen aus der praktischen Philosophie. 
Large 8vo. Salzburg. Duyle. Reprinted in J/¢r., III], pp. 3-47. 
(Exposition of the fundamental thoughts of the Kantian system of morals, 
and of a system of eudaemonism, which sees happiness in the furtherance 
of the activity of the forces of all individuals. Polemic against Kant’s 
formal principle, and his exclusion of all sensuous, material motives, even 
in the form of coéperative factors. Unhistorical attempt to bring the two 
systems nearer to one another, by misinterpretation of the Kantian. — 
According to /. E. Erdmann, nos. 711 and 713 are also by Schelle ; but 
contents and style render this improbable. It is conjecturable, however, 
that in no. 928 Schelle has often had Kant in his eye.) 

928) Schelle: Praktische Philosophie zum Gebrauch akademischer 
We Vorlesungen. Second edition, improved and enlarged. Large 8vo.  Salz- 
He burg. Duyle. Part I. Die allgemeine praktische Philosophie und 
| Moral. 1792. pp. xxxiv, 584. Part Il. Das Natur- und Volkerrecht 

und Staatsklugheit. 1794. pp. xxiv, 462. 

Hi, | 929) Schicksal der Kantischen Philosophie unter den Franzosen. In 

/ the A. A. AZ, 1, 1, pp. 138-160. (Partly a summary, partly a verbal 
translation of a book which appeared, 1790, in Neuchatel | Fauche—Borel]: 
Essai sur les préjugés; in which are especially examined the nature and 
ide influence of philosophic prejudices. — In the latter of the two articles con- 
tained in it occurs a brief and unimportant criticism of the Kantian system.) 
| g29ga—c) Schmid, Jh. WIh.: cf. nos. 609, Gto, 619. 
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930, 931, K. Chr. Erh. Schmid. 


930) Schmid, K. Chr. Erh.: Empirische Psychologie. Large 8vo. 
Jena. Crdker. pp. xiv, 568. Second and improved edition, 1796, with 
the following addition on the title-page: Lyrster Theil; Einlettung zur 
Psychologie tiberhaupt und generelle empirische Psychologie. pp. 584. 
(The work might equally well have been entitled “rational” psychology ; 
for it proceeds by way of deduction from concepts far more than by that of 
inducing from experiences. It falls into a lengthy Introduction and five 
principal divisions: (1) Vom der menschlichen Seele tiberhaupt, (2) Vors- 
tellungs-; (3) Gefiihls-; (4) Begehrungsvermigen; (5) Vom Verhdltniss 
swischen Seele und Kirper. The second volume, which never appeared, 
was to treat in three parts of the particular forces and phenomena of the 
human mind; to give a characterization of the different kinds of human 
nature, sense and thought; and to resolve certain practical problems, 
referrible to the propositions of an experiential psychology. Where 
subjects dealt with by Kant come in question, Schmid shares his views. In 
the theory of the faculty of ideation he attaches himself closely to Reinhold 
on all principal points. — A detailed review was given of No. 930 by Sad. 
Maimon, in the Magazin fiir Erfahrungsseelenkunde; edited by K. Ph. 
Moritz and Sal. Maimon : vol. ix, part 3, pp. 1-28: under the title) 

931) Maimon: Einlettung zur neuen Revision des Magazins fiir 
Erfahrungsseelenkunde. 

931a, 6) Schultz, Jh.: cf. nos. 195, 734. 

932-932¢) Schwab, J. Chr.: Ueber das hichste Princip der Sittlich- 
keit. In the B. AZ, vol. XVII, pp. 477-491. Reprinted in J/¢r., III, pp. 
48-57. (Dissatisfied with the hardly intelligible moral principle of Kant, 
Schwab replaces it by a more simple one, which, however, purports to meet 
the requirements which Kant had formulated for every such principle. — 
Cf. also nos. 280, 525, 528, 551, 552.) 

933) Seineelzer (Steinelzer?) Jak.: Kurzer Entwurf der Martyro- 
kritik. 4to. Trier. (At the end, after judgment has been passed upon 
the Cartesian proof of the existence of God, are to be found also some 
remarks upon the Kantian philosophy.) 

933@) Selle, C. G.: cf. no. 198. 

934) Smith, Ad.: Theorie der sittlichen Gefiihle, tibersetzt, vorgeredet, 
und hin und wieder commentirt von L. Theobul Kosegarten. Large 8vo. 
Leipzig. Graff. Vol. 1. 1791. pp. 463. Vol. II, containing the appen- 
dices to the sixth edition. 1795. Same place. pp. 248. (In the notes 
Kant’s principles are turned to account for Ethics and Natural Law.) 

9342, 6) Snell, Chr. Wih. : cf. nos. 842, 843. 

934¢, @) Snell, Fr. With. Dn.: cf. nos. 734 #, 7. 

935) Spasier, K.: Versuch einer kurzen und fasslichen Darstellung 
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der teleologischen Principien. Ein Auszug aus Kants Kritik der teleo- 
logischen Urtheilskraft. Small 8vo. Neuwied. Gehra. pp. 180. (Keeps 
as nearly as possible to Kant’s words.) 

936) Staudlein, C. Fr.: deen sur Kritik des Systems der christlichen 
Religion. 8vo. Gdttingen. Vanderhéck and Ruprecht. pp. 364. 
(Endeavors to reconcile Kant’'s philosophy of religion with the assumption 
of miracles and revelation. Among other things, polemic against the 
attempt [especially of 7%e/trunk ; cf. nos. 638 ff.] to discover the Kantian 
moral principle in the teaching of Christ. The two are, of course, in 
material agreement ; since no two truths can contradict each other. But 
the formal difference is so great, that one could as easily deduce Kant’s 
principles from similar propositions in any of the positive religions of 
antiquity, as from the words of Christ.) 

936a, 6) Tieftrunk, /. H.: cf. nos. 642, 643. 

937) Tilling, Ch. Gf.: Dissertatio de religionis natura et indole ejusque 
cum moribus nexu. Large 4to. Leipzig. Part I. pp. 66. 

9374, 6) Tittel, G. A.: cf. nos. 297, 298. 

938) Verhandelingen uitgegeven door de Holl. Maatschappy der 
Wetenschapen te Haarlem. xxvii D. (1) /. Cp. Schwab: Dissertatio in 
quaestionem: quid de morali pro existentia Det argumento, imprimis 
co, quod a cel. Kantio unicum possibile praedicatur, sentiendum est? 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ‘RELATION.’ 


“A MIND,” said Hume, “is nothing but a heap or collection of 
different perceptions, united together by certain relations.”' Profes- 
sor Huxley’s criticism of this is, in effect, that there exist in 
consciousness, alongside of content-feelings, irresolvable relation- 
feelings ; feelings which, in Hume’s phraseology, must be called 
‘impressions of relation.’* Herbert Spencer regards mind as ‘com- 
posed’ of feelings and relations between feelings. These latter 
themselves are, or correspond to, a “kind of feeling, — the moment- 
ary feeling accompanying the transition” from one content-feeling 
proper to another.’ Professor James contends explicitly for the 
existence of feelings of relations; the ‘transitive,’ as opposed to the 
‘substantive’ parts of mind.* Dr. Lehmann posits relation-feelings 
(Besichungsgefiihle), — using feeling in a technical sense.’ And Dr. 
Schrader has recently maintained the thesis, that the ‘conscious 
relation’ is a constitutive element of consciousness.® 

At the time when Professor James’ notice of the last-mentioned 
author’s work, written for this Review, was in the printer’s hands, — 
a notice which concludes with a strong siatement as to the needless- 
ness of seriously meeting the theory that we ‘have no consciousness 
of relations,’ ‘— there had been despatched to the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology my own review of the same book, in which 
occurred an almost equally positive rejection of the relation- 
consciousness doctrine. That rejection could not be substantiated 
within the limits of a notice of a short monograph ; and it may be 
understood to imply a denial of Professor James’ ‘if’ and ‘but’ 
feelings, — an implication which was not purposed. Here, as so 
often, the facts are common property: it is in the explanation of the 
facts that individuals differ. 

The thesis which I defend is, in brief, this: that a// conscious 
processes are ‘content’ processes. And the logical order of the 


1 Works, 1826, I, p. 268. 2 Hume, pp. 69, 72. Cf. Hume’s Works, I, pp. 29, 70. 
8 Principles, 1, pp. 163 ff. 

* Principles, 1, pp. 243, 245. Some references are given in a note, pp. 247 ff. 

5 Hauptgesetze, p. 340. © Die bewusste Besichuny, etc. Leipzig, 1893. 

7 Nov., 1893, p. 747- 
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propositions for its defence | take to be the following. There are 
given, to the individual consciousness, different contents, — say : 
different sensational contents. These contents are given in relation ; 
in the relation of dissimilarity, and in other relations. Psycho- 
logically, the individual (1) experiences the differents as different, 
lives them differently, as ‘red’ and ‘blue,’ without recognizing that 
they are ‘differently related’ ; and (2) associates with them different 
names, the particular terms ‘red’ and ‘blue.” That is all. Logically, 
also, two things may occur. (@) A judgment as to the contents is 
formulated. The psychological correlate of this consists in the two 
processes, of perception and association, just mentioned. (4) After 
this has happened, there may take place a logical abstraction of the 
relation of dissimilarity, the concrete differents themselves (originally 
and only given / that relation) being disregarded. The psycho- 
logical correlate of this abstraction (3) consists in some form of 
apperceptive activity ;' the abstract relation itself is a logical con- 
struction. But now may come a fourth psychological step. (4) The 
‘relation’ logically obtained may be ideated ; just as other abstrac- 
tions may be ideated. The idea of it will be partly pictorial* (of the 
contents as bound or chained together, or as relegated to different 
departments of space, or what not); partly it will consist in the 
representation of the word ‘relation’ (auditory, visual, motor). It is 
always and invariably a ‘content’ idea.* 

I will endeavor to analyze Dr. Lehmann’s and Professor James’ 
instances. The former writer finds three classes of (technical) 
feelings of relation. There are (1) feelings arising from the temporal 
and intensive relations of ideas ; (2) those arising from the relations 
of ideas which are similar, but refer to different objects; and (3) 
those arising from the relation of ideas referring to the same object. 
—(1) As regards the first category, ‘attributes’ or ‘properties’ 
might be written for ‘relations.’ Surprise, alarm, terror and desire 
are certainly content-feelings ; the content to which the affection 
attaches being either presentative or representative. (2) The second 
heading includes all the contrast-feelings. These again are surely 
content-feelings ; witness the quoted instances, — astonishment, 
speechless amazement, interest of novelty, unpleasantness of tedium. 


1The word ‘apperceptive’ may prove a stumbling-block. What I conceive 
the particular process to be is, practically, described by Professor Sully: //uman 
Mind, 1, pp. 391, 392, 417- 

2 This statement I have verified by enquiry among my friends. The crudity 
of the representation is often very surprising. 

8 Dr. Schrader denies the possibility of ideation of the conscious relation. 
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When a red, seen on a blue-green ground, appears redder than the 
same red seen on another shade of red, it is the sensation-quality 
itself which is altered; there is no contrast-sensation, in addition to 
the present sensations of red and blue-green. So again, though we 
may intensify a present pleasure by representing a past pain, we 
have simply the alternation of intenser pleasure-consciousness and 
pain-consciousness ; there is no separate contrast-consciousness 
implicated. No one ever felt or sensed contrast; one feels or 
senses the contrasting contents. (3) In the third case, the non- 
existence of the relation-consciousness is not so obvious. This 
rubric covers the so-called intellectual feelings ; the logical, ethical, 
etc. (the feelings of clearness and obscurity, of ease and effort, of 
objective truth, of expectation; the pleasure of fulfilment; hope, 
anxiety, fear, agreeable surprise, doubt, relief ; the unpleasantness 
of deception). Here, if anywhere, we are in face of the relation- 
feeling. But here, again, there is an explanation in terms of content 
ready at hand: the explanation that the substrate to which the 
affection attaches is not ideational or associational (emotion), but is 
an apperceptive ideational combination.' 

It does not seem, then, that Dr. Lehmann has justified his 
division of feelings into /rhalts- and Besichungsgefiihle: Let us 
proceed to examine Professor James’ remarks. 

Professor James objects to our asking him to ‘ produce’ his feelings 
of relation ; the request is preposterous. Yet, surely, if one observer 
can be so sure of them, others ought to be able to discover their 
traces. And, indeed, I do not suppose that any psychologist would 
deny the existence of ‘feelings’ of ‘and’ and ‘if’, ‘but’ and ‘by’. 
All that I would urge is, that these are not relation-‘feelings’ ; 
‘feelings’ attaching to the (logical and abstract) relations cof 
coordination and causal dependence, of agreement and contradiction. 
Experience does not know them as feelings of ‘but’ and ‘if’; they 
are, from this point of view, simply misnamed. They are as much 
‘feelings’ of content, as are those of ‘blue’ or ‘cold.’ And if it is 


1Wundt, Phys. Psych., 4th Ed., I, pp. 521 ff. These states (I have elsewhere 
proposed to term them ‘sentiments’: PHIL. Review, II, p. 597) presuppose the 
developed consciousness, and with that the logical abstraction of ‘relations’ 
referred to above in the text. Hence the ideated relation may enter into their 
composition; a fact which would account for the introduction of the word 
Verhaltniss in Wundt's exposition ; p. 522. They, like the psychological correlate 
of ‘abstraction,’ can be analyzed as contents without reference to ‘apperception,’ 
if this process be ruled out. Cf., ¢.g., Sully, of. cét., Il, pp. 124 ff., efc.: tho’ his 
language is at times vacillating. 
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asked, how a ‘but-feeling’ can be one of content, I would reply: by 
association. Professor James has left entirely out of account in his 
discussion the very important process which we may call ‘reproduc- 
tion of the general.’ We sense two impressions as different in 
quality or intensity, before we are able to definitise that difference ; 
we find two pressure-points to be two, before we can say in what 
direction the straight line connecting them would lie. So the ‘but’ 
impression calls up a general trend or attitude of consciousness, 
before the concrete objection, which it introduces, is urged: and this 
general conscious attitude is the so/-disant ‘feeling of relation.’! 

[ do not think that more words will make the matter clearer. 
Professor James’ schematic neurology tells for my position as much 
as or even more than it does for his own ; and what he has said above 
of the ‘feeling of relation’ applies, with but slight change, to the 
‘feeling of tendency.’* One has no wish to blink facts ; but neither 
does one desire to introduce the ‘judgments’ and ‘relations’ of 


Logic into Psychology. KE B Trrcuewen 


MopERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The above analysis— with which | fully agree—seems to me 
to deal with a particular example of a confusion which still very 
generally exists between the standpoint of psychology and that of 
logic or epistemology. This confusion is one for which language 
is mainly responsible, and to which it largely contributes. For not 
only is the term ‘idea’ ambiguous, but the other synonyms in current 
use, ‘mental life,’ ‘states of consciousness,’ ‘facts of experience,’ 
etc., are sometimes used to denote the mental processes as exist- 
ing, and at another time for the ideas as significant.’ But, thanks 


1 This attitude, —f/us, again, perhaps, the late-formed idea of the relation, in 
the sense previously employed. 

21 am not at all sure that Professor James is not, throughout, the victim of his 
terminology. The phrases ‘feeling of relation,’ ‘but’ and ‘if’ feelings, are terribly 
ambiguous; and may well lead to vacillation between the psychological or logical 
aspects of the processes considered. But, though I may be fighting the air, as 
regards the author’s meaning in the Princif/es, the position attacked in the text 
is distinctly defended in the review of Dr. Schrader’s Die bewusste Bezichung already 
referred to. — Of course, I recognize that the phrase ‘content-feeling’ is in itself 
as ‘logical,’ and as much the result of abstraction, as the phrase ‘feeling of 
relation.’ 

8 I quite agree with Professor A. Seth’s suggestion in A/ind, No. 9, that it would 
be an advantage to use the word ‘idea’ exclusively for the meaning and employ 
some other expression to denote the “ Heraclitean flux of mental events.” 
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mainly to the influence of Kant and the English neo-Kantians, 
this confusion occurs less often than formerly in logical and 
epistemological writings. But many psychologists — and most of all 
those whom we regard as the leaders of the ‘new psychology’ in 
America — seem to me to ignore the distinction between logic and 
psychology entirely. Professor Ladd, in his address as President 
of the American Psychological Association, seems to make psychol- 
ogy equivalent to the sum total of mental sciences. “It is not,” 
he says, “in the last supreme and most difficult effort some account 
simply of the intensity and content and time-rate of sensations which 
psychological science has to render: it is rather of the faiths and 
fears and opinions and knowledges of mankind about things.” ? 

Professor James’s psychology is equally frank in identifying 
thought as ‘significant,’ with the mental processes as existing. “The 
first fact,” he tells us, “for us, as psychologists, is that thinking 
of some sort goes on.’”’* Furthermore, we are informed that the 
psychologist must necessarily become an ‘ Erkenntnisstheoretiker.’ 
“The knowledge he criticises is the knowledge of particular men 
about the particular things that surround them. This he may, upon 
occasion, in the light of his ew unquestionable knowledge, pro- 
nounce true or false, and trace the reasons by which it has become 
one or the other.” * Another evidence of this identification is the 
constant use of Thought and Feeling as equivalent.* 

Now this fusion of epistemology and psychology is both the 
strength and the weakness of one of the most important contentions 
of Professor James’s psychology. “One of the two epoch-making 
features of that work,” Professor Gordy tells us, “is its contention 
that all our so-called ideas at any one moment form one individual 
mental state.”’° And all readers of the work in question will be 
ready to acknowledge the important service which it has rendered 
to sound psychology by its attack upon the ‘atomistic’ position of 
the Associationists; and by its insistence upon the continuous 
nature of the complex fusion, in which psychical processes consist. 
But — so at least it seems to me — in his zeal against the Associa- 
tionists, Professor James confuses the continuous nature of the 
concretely existing conscious processes with the functional unity 
of knowledge. This confusion, as Professor Ladd has already 


1 Psych. Rev., Vol. I, p. 18. 

2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 224. 
3 Jhid. p. 184. 

4 Jbid. p. 186 et passim. 

§ PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. I, p. 299. 
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hinted,’ was the almost necessary result of his employment of the 
word ‘ Thought’ to denote the series of existing processes — or, per- 
haps one might say, of his failure to distinguish between ‘existence’ 
and ‘significance.’ 

That it is the logical unity of thought which Professor James 
often has in mind, is obvious from many passages of the chapter 
on “The Stream of Thought.” His very figure of a stream is apt 
to be misleading. Consciousness is represented as a stream with 
substantive parts defween (and therefore uniting) which there extend 
transitive portions or flights or feelings of relation. Now this may 
be a convenient form under which to describe the continuous nature 
of the mental processes; but these so-called ‘feelings of relation’ 
only differ from other ‘feelings’ by their temporal quality. It must not 
therefore be supposed that merely as psychological existences they 
already bind the whole process into a unity. The term ‘unity’ cannot 
be used in any intelligible sense of the mental process as existing. 
But it will be still more evident that it is the functional unity of 
judgment of which Professor James is thinking, if we turn to the 
pages on which he specifically contends for the one individual 
state of consciousness.’ Taking such examples as, “ The pack of 
cards is on the table,” “I am the same that I was yesterday,” he 
shows, as modern logicians have shown, that in the thought we have 
not a combination of several ideas, but that judgment as such is 
one throughout. But in these remarks — which are excellent from 
a logical point of view — Professor James has completely lost sight 
of the existing processes which are usually, at least, supposed to be 
the data of psychology. 

But, it may be urged, are not our logical ideas —our ideas as 
significant — themselves facts of consciousness, and do they not 
therefore as such form part of the data of psychology ? 

I can here only assert that ideas, as elements of knowledge, are 
not existences at all, not phenomena in any sense of the word. The 
grounds for this assertion are perhaps most cogently given in the 
introductory chapters of Bradley’s Zegic. These universals of knowl- 
edge have always indeed a psychological substrate, #¢., they are 
ideated or imaged in some particular way in the series of mental 
existences. There are, indeed, many points regarding the mutual 
relations of these two aspects about which we need to be informed ; 
but the distinction itself must never be lost sight of. If psychology 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. I, p. 42. 
2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 278 ff. 
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is not to be confused with epistemology, it must deal with cognitive 
states in the way in which it deals with affective or volitional states, 
i.e., it must content itself with the description and classification of 
psychical processes as existing. ‘Ideas... as mere fact sequences 
cease to be considered cognitive at all. We work, as in science, with 
the category of cause and effect, investigating the causes which 
have produced these facts, and the further fact-combinations to 
which they in turn give rise. This is the province of psychology.” ? 
And it is also necessary to remember that though the psychological 
processes are continuous, yet they do not constitute a unity for 
Knowledge. For the latter always demands some universal objective 
factor, while the concrete processes are only subjective fleeting par- 
ticulars. They are, just as much as the atomistic impressions and 
ideas of Hume and the Associationists, as good as nothing for 
Knowledge. 

Notwithstanding Professor James’s polemic against the Transcen- 
dentalists, then, the problem of knowledge still remains. Psychology 
indeed exhibits to us the continuity of mental processes, but there is 
still a gulf fixed between these taken as existing continuously, and 
the unity of knowledge. No matter what new facts psychology may 
reveal regarding the nature of the concrete mental processes, we 
shall fall into error if we forget for a moment that such facts do 
not form part of a theory of knowledge. We have an example of 
this in Professor James Seth’s article, “The Truth of Empiricism,” 
which appeared in the September number of this Review. The 
author in that paper undertakes to show that Kant attempted a 
wholly gratuitous task — to relate what was already given as related. 
He rests his contention (1) upon Dr. Stirling’s criticism of Kant’s 
doctrine of Causality,? and (2) upon the doctrine of the unity of the 
conscious life, which, he informs us, is fast becoming a commonplace 
of the new psychology. With the first of these positions I am not 
here directly concerned. But, in view of the frequent reference to 
those articles which has lately been made, I should like to remark in 
passing, that Dr. Stirling’s criticism is not wholly free from the con- 
fusion with which I have been charging certain psychologists ; and that 
it seems to me wholly ineffective, if it is to be taken as anything more 
than a criticism of Kant’s unfortunate method of exposition. But 
let us look a little more closely at the second argument. Professor 
Seth writes: “Its representatives [7¢., of the new psychology] are 


1 Professor A. Seth, J/ind, No. 9. 
2 Mind, 1X, pp. §31-541; X, pp. 45-72. 
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never tired of insisting that the mental life is characterized, from 
first to last, by unity and connection, that it is never quite ‘ chaotic’ 
or entirely ‘raw,’ never a ‘mere manifold’ of ‘simple ideas,’ but 
always a continuous ‘stream of thought.’ The distinction between 
the earlier and the later stages of knowledge is not, it is insisted, a 
distinction between absence and presence of connection, but between 
actual connection and insight into the connection.”' The lesson 
from this fact, Professor Seth continues, is the lesson of realism. 
The subject does not determine the object, but is determined by it; 
and Kant’s Copernican change of standpoint is no change after all. 
Now, I am convinced that this radical change of front in Professor 
Seth’s epistemology, is due to the fact that he has been betrayed by 
these ‘representatives of the new psychology’ into their own con- 
fusion between the mental life as existing continuously, and the unity 
of Thought. If by the expressions, “the mental life,” “stream of 
thought,” in the above passages, the author intends to denote the 
psychical process, I would reply that, as existing, it is indeed continu- 
ous, but yet is entirely raw, unrelated, and without significance for 
knowledge. But if these expressions are taken to denote ‘the facts 
of our knowledge,’ ‘the unity of our experience,’ the answer is that 
this truth is much older than ‘the new psychology,’ and is the very fact 
from which Kant and the Transcendentalists set out. I am here, how- 
ever, neither defending Kant’s way of stating his problem nor his solu- 
tion of it. Indeed, the language of the A7i#é is largely responsible 
for the view that I am combating — since it gives the impression that 
it is the sensations as actual existences which are held together and 
related by the activity of thought, and that the result of this concrete 
synthesis is Knowledge. No one is more fully aware than Professor 
Seth that a combination of particulars will never give us knowledge ; 
but he seems for the moment to have supposed that the continuous 
nature of the psychological process constitutes it already a universal, 
and that its relations can at once be ‘read off’ or ‘recognized.’ 
But whether the mental phenomena with which psychology deals 
are discrete or continuous, they must always remain for Knowledge 
unrelated particulars. 1. E. CREIGHTON. 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. LI, p. 550. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Commentar zu Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Zum hun- 
dertjahrigen Jubilaum derselben herausgegeben von Dr. Hans 
VAIHINGER, a.0. Professor der Philosophie an der Universtat 
Halle. Band II, gr. 8vo. Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig. 1892. 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. — pp. viii, 563. 


Since the first volume of this Commentary appeared (1881-82) 
before the time of the PHiLosopHicaL Review, and, consequently, 
has not been hitherto described, it seems to me not inappropriate 
first of all to say a few words regarding the plan of the entire work. 
Vaihinger proposes for himself two distinct undertakings: (1) to 
furnish a continuous interpretation and an exhaustive analysis as 
well as a criticism of the text, and (2) to take account also of the 
entire exegetical and critico-polemical literature. 

The performance of the first undertaking had at length become 
an absolute necessity, as every reader of Kant will have often felt. 
My edition of the A7vitik (1889) shows to how small a compass a 
continuous analysis of this sort — confining itself, of course, to the 
most essential points — may be reduced. And even to perform this 
task exhaustively only one volume, not excessively large, would have 
been required. And in this a fairly complete account of the Kant 
literature might also be included. 

But the matter assumes quite different proportions when the first 
of these undertakings is connected with the second. Vaihinger 
hopes to be able to carry out his plan in four volumes. But if the 
same degree of thoroughness is maintained throughout, I should 
judge that six volumes will be scarcely sufficient. And if he under- 
takes to treat at all of the problems of moral philosophy and theology 
of which the Methodenlehre gives a short sketch, a still further 
volume might be necessary. Instead of taking account of the entire 
literature as he had planned, the author has been compelled in this 
second volume to confine himself more strictly to that which is most 
important. This can only be a matter of congratulation, for only 
with this limitation can the performance of the second task which 
the author has undertaken be regarded as useful and as desirable. 
If one should attempt absolute exhaustiveness, and give on every 
point all the opinions which have ever been promulgated, and should 
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take note of the standpoint of all the works dealing with the subject, 
the Commentary would become so overloaded that it would at least 
be much more difficult to consult. The valuable material would be 
entirely lost in a waste of notes and literary references which are 
usually without value. But the manner in which Vaihinger has 
performed this second task in the volume before us, might furnish 
many with a ground for objections, and lead them to wish that the 
limitation had been still more judicious, #.., had been much greater. 
What purpose does it serve to dig up what time has covered with 
thick dust? Why wake the dead toa brief pretense of life? One 
might refer to Goethe’s saying (in a letter to Eckermann) that 
“books through books increase, but communion with active laws 
is pleasing to the mind who knows how to comprehend the simple, 
to unravel the complex, and explain that which is obscure.” Such 
a spirit, we should imply, is truly philosophical. That which speaks 
from the Commentary finds its home in dusty libraries. 

And the further apprehension might be expressed, that Goethe’s 
saying will apply as well to the result of the Commentary as to 
its origin. It, again, will give rise to new books attacking and 
defending it, and so increase the public calamity of the endless 
making of books, since it abundantly furnishes a ready store of 
erudition for such attempts. Similar objections might be raised 
against the Kant bibliography which is now appearing in this 
journal. But very wrongly! 

The true account of the history of philosophy does not consist in 
a critical exposition of the opinions of some of the most important 
philosophers, as one might suppose from many text-books, but in 
a history of the movement of thought. It must, on the one hand, 
trace the historical development of the problems and of the termi- 
nology, and, on the other, sketch the characteristics of the individual 
periods to which the most various factors contribute their quota. 
These are the reciprocal connections in which the problems are 
brought to each other; the problems of life which are prominent in 
every period of time; the philosophical genius which, nourished by 
the Zeitgeist, solves its problems and thereby makes possible new 
points of view with new problems; the way in which these are 
understood ; their influence upon near or remote phases of mental 
life ; the number, significance, and degree of independence of their 
adherents and disciples ; their opponents, opposing or inhibitory 
currents, etc. For all this the materials can be supplied only by 
careful and detailed investigation. Before a history in any way 
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approximating the ideal above described can be written of the 
Kantian system, or indeed of modern philosophy in general, the 
influence of Kant—of whose greatness many have indeed had 
some idea, but few up to this time understood — must be followed 
up and investigated in its relation to the most external and divergent 
members of the separate sciences. All the local and constitutional 
disturbances must be investigated which the sudden entrance of 
the Kantian bacteria produced in the organism of philosophy, and, 
through sympathy with it, in that of the other sciences. For these 
reasons, leaving quite out of account the lack of literary means of 
assistance which has hitherto existed, a Kant bibliography such as 
that now being published by this journal wis an absolute necessity. 
And for the same reason those passages of Vaihinger’s Commentary 
are completely justified which take the most minute account of 
historical investigations for the sake of the Kant literature. That 
is, with the intention of explaining the history of the problems, and 
of the most important disputed points of exegesis, and of the termi- 
nology. In these particulars the Commentary relieves the historical 
investigator — and also indirectly the speculative philosopher and 
epistemologist — of a troublesome but necessary preliminary task. 
The longer discussions of the Commentary, and, in particular, 
nearly all of the digressions, are of this character. In this con- 
nection, the fact that the continuity between the Kant scholarship 
of this century and that of the preceding one is reéstablished by 
such investigations is of the utmost importance. Many questions 
relating to Kant are, without doubt, of recent date, as, ¢.g., all those 
dealing with the historical origin and development of his system, 
and the more psychological inquiries which treat of his philo- 
sophical individuality and attempt to explain various contradictions 
in his writings. But the most material problems have been acutely 
and very exhaustively explained in the previous century. The 
greater part of this literature, some of which (especially the polem- 
ical) is of great importance, was, however, until recently almost 
entirely forgotten and lost. ‘The evil results of such ignorance are 
apparent : what had already been once or oftener happily expressed 
appeared again as something original in a worse form. Difficulties 
which had long before been removed and decided were once more 
raised as new and important discoveries. ‘The most remarkable 
example of this is furnished by the controversy between Fischer 
and Trendelenburg. Vaihinger shows —and it cannot have been 
a secret to any one acquainted with Kant literature — that the objec- 
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tion raised by Trendelenburg as something entirely new and unheard 
of had already played a great réle in the previous century. And, 
as in this case, so has it often happened. The saying “only the 
evil perishes, that which is good finally prevails” is also here, as 
so often, contradicted by the facts. Much printers’ ink and labor 
might have been spared, if Kant scholars and critics had taken more 
account of the work of their predecessors, and had only published 
their thoughts when they really had something new to say; or at 
least were in a position to put what was old in a new form, or to 
throw light on questions from a new point of view, or to support 
them with new arguments. 

The same consideration also furnishes the ground that justifies in 
many cases the inclusion of exegetical and critico-polemical mate- 
rials, even beyond the sphere of historical exposition, to which I 
have hitherto confined my remarks. In order to attain continuity, a 
repertory was necessary, which would bring together in a convenient 
form the material for all the most important points. If above the 
fear could not be repressed that the Commentary would have as a 
result a new increase of Kant literature, I must here from a new 
I trust with more reason — that the 





standpoint express the hope 
work will in a far greater degree aid in lessening and putting a stop 
to the flood of useless Kant literature appearing at the present time. 

We can demand that every one who henceforth proposes to write 
about Kant’s theoretical philosophy should first find out by a 
thorough study of the Commentary before us, whether he really has 
anything original to propound. If any one, in the exuberance of 
his spirits and persuaded of his own excellence, writes without 
this test only that which has been long known, then may with 
salutary unanimity a lusty on sus Minervam meet him from the 
critics and scholars. Perhaps by this means others of like dispo- 
sition may be restrained from beginning such nonsense! Although 
in general I cannot but approve of the tendency of the Com- 
mentary, nevertheless it appears to me that in taking account of 
the exegetical and polemical literature which lies outside the sphere 
of specific historical investigations, it should be limited much more 
strictly to that which is really of importance. The Commentary 
sinks too often to the level of a mere register. It is of no essential 
importance to know what this or that man has said of any particular 
passage of the Kritik! It is to be hoped that the volumes still to 
appear will to a greater degree leave unexplained Kant’s clear state- 
ments, and briefly explain what is doubtful. One may also express 
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the wish that the mass of exegetical writings should only be repro- 
duced when dealing with important points, and even then only that 
in it which is really valuable. The beginner would even then be still 
unable to use the Commentary on account of embarras de richesse. 
An attempt to do so would inevitably call forth from him the com- 
plaint of the student in Faust: 


“T feel so stupid from all that’s said 
As if a mill wheel ran in my head.” 


Vaihinger’s method of interpretation deserves the greatest praise. 
It is almost always sound, unprejudiced, free from artificialities, and 
allows the text to speak for itself. The fact that the author always 
quotes or refers to the entire parallel passages from Kant’s writings, 
or at least the most important of them, is especially deserving of 
thanks. Such a correlation was hitherto given with any completeness 
only in Mellin’s writings, which are difficult of access. Vaihinger 
knows how to use these parallel passages very skillfully and carefully. 
The ambiguity of most of Kant’s technical expressions, their different 
shades of meaning, the problems of the most various nature which are 
crowded together in them, the contradictions they contain —all these 
are explained in a masterly manner. Vaihinger himself rightly calls 
it “a separation of the different threads of thought.” Important 
results are obtained in this way. I shall now pass on to the most 
interesting of these, and to the most important outcome of the other 
investigations. 

The ambiguous expressions: Erkenntniss (p. 2), Gegenstand 
(p- 4, 6-7, 17-18), a priori (p. 80 ff., 268, 272-274), Raum and 
Raumanschauung (p. 88, 224 ff., 254-261), Begriff (p. 157-160), 
Erfahrung und Moglichkeit der Erfahrung (p. 173 ff.), Transcendental 
(Pp. 350-354, 463-464), are analyzed into their elements. In agree- 
ment with B. Erdmann, Vaihinger shows very clearly that the assump- 
tion of a plurality of things-in-themselves affecting us is an unproven 
assumption of Kant’s. But he admits, of course, the result of his own 
essay “Zu Kant’s Widerlegung des Idealismus”’ in the Strassburger 
Abhandlungen sur Philosophie (1884), in which he maintained that 
Kant postulated an empirical affection through phenomena in space, 
in addition to the transcendental affection through things-in-them- 
selves. In the essay devoted to this question, “ Die afficierenden 
Dinge” (p. 35-55), the passages in which this position had been 
previously advanced have been more fully elaborated. But here 
the form of the Commentary is very confusing, for the author finds 
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it necessary to break off in his investigation and refer to the Strass- 
burger Abhandlungen and also to the later volumes of his work. 

According to pages 69~79 the Aésthetic rests upon six unproved 
premises with relation to the distinction between form and matter. 
Pages 89-101 prove (especially against Cohen and Riehl) that —at 
least in the A‘sthetic— ‘the A priori’ is essentially identical with 
‘the innate.’ Two essays are devoted to the Fischer-Trendelenburg 
controversy (pp. 134-151, 290-326). From a thorough, unprejudiced 
investigation of the facts, Vaihinger reaches the conclusion — which 
can scarcely be disputed — that though Trendelenburg was guilty of 
some logico-formal inaccuracies, and also of some errors in regard to 
subordinate questions, yet on all important points he was essentially 
right. This is especially true of the claim that Kant has left a gap 
in the proof given in the Atsthetic for the exclusively subjective 
character of space and time, and that he overlooked one possibility 
with regard to their nature. Or—as Vaihinger here improves on 
Trendelenburg — that at least no serious refutation of this view has 
been given. Vaihinger goes still further, and claims that Kant over- 
looked not exe but Aree possibilities. 

The essay which deals with the historical genesis of Kant’s 
doctrine of space and time (pp. 422-436) appears to me the least 
satisfactory part of the work. Vaihinger assumes with B. Erdmann 
that the antinomies have been the real motive which led to Kant’s 
change of position between 1768 and 1770. But in addition Kant 
is said (p. 414) to have been also stimulated “in the formation of 
his own theory” by the study of the celebrated controversy between 
Clarke and Leibniz concerning space and time. According to p. 133 
this study appears to have become of great importance for Kant’s 
development ; we are also informed (pp. 518-533) that it was through 
this that he was led to the “paradoxes of symmetrical objects” 
[referred to in Prolegomena, § 13]. This suggestion of Vaihinger’s 
is worthy of our thanks and attention. Nevertheless, the question, 
as he himself grants (p. 414), demands a more exact investigation. 
Until this has been completed,.one can say nothing for or against 
Vaihinger’s assertions, They remain mere assertions for which 
nothing has yet been brought forward which could by any means 
be regarded as sufficient proof. All such problems of the historical 
development of Kant’s views can, I think, only be solved in one 
way; through bringing to light the yet unknown treasures in 
Reflexionen Kant’s (edited by B. Erdmann). If Vaihinger’s essay 
is to be of much value, it must make that its starting point. As 
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it stands, it is nothing more than an indication of the present condi- 
tior of the problem, without any other positive contribution than the 
suggestion regarding the Clarke-Leibniz dispute. I hope at no 
distant day to publish studies on the history of Kant’s development 
which will explain from the Refexionen the transformation in Kant’s 
views between 1768 and 1770. According to my results, the material 
before us in the Refexionen can only be explained by supposing that 
Hume furnished the impulse and tendency for this transformation, 
while the antinomies conditioned the particular solution of the 
problem. A bibliography of special literature, especially of that 
which is concerned with Eberhard’s controversies and with the dis- 
pute between Trendelenburg and Fischer, form the concluding part 
of the work. 

I must still pause a few moments to consider Kant’s attitude 
towards the problems of pure and applied mathematics. Vaihinger 
gives the following exposition (p. 333) of Kant’s views on these 
points, as they appear in the first edition (R Va) in the section on 
space. ‘“1) Kant proves first of all as his first double proposition that 
space is an a priori and a perceptive idea [Vorstellung]. 2) There 
results, as an interpolated inference from this proposition, the expla- 
nation of the propositions of pure mathematics as necessary [third 
space argument], and synthetic [conclusion of the fourth space 
argument]. 3) Then the second double proposition is propounded 
and proven [?], 27z., that space does not belong to things-in-them- 
selves, but is the form of the phenomena of the external sense. 4) 
The explanation of the validity of the aff/ication of pure mathematics 
to objects of experience follows from this second proposition” [in 
“Inferences from the above Notions,” 4, end of the first section= 
RVb, p. 42]. In the third division of § 7, the problems of pure and 
applied mathematics are, according to Vaihinger, confused with each 
other, while in the last two divisions of No. I, in § 8, they are pro- 
fessedly treated separately. The treatment in the Prolegomena, 
§§ 6-13, is confused from the point where a transition must have 
been made in “Conclusions from the Transcendental A%sthetic,” 
and in § 3 of the second edition (Transcendental Explanation). 
§ 3, the first two sections of which deal with pure mathematics, and 
the third which deals with applied mathematics— by treating of 
applied mathematics before reaching the “conclusions,” and con- 
sequently before its possibility has yet been proven, interrupts, 
according to Vaihinger, in a very provoking manner, the thought of 
R Va, which is by no means clear but which can still be followed. 
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One can, indeed, adduce many examples of such fallacies and 
inaccuracies in Kant; nevertheless, such an accusation will only be 
justifiable when all other explanations have failed. In this case, the 
difficulty may, however, be removed, or at least much lessened, if 
we assume that Kant was neither able nor did he wish to distinguish 
the problems of pure and applied mathematics. The following con- 
siderations led to this conclusion : 1) In the first division of No. é 
(RVb, p. 42) no new proposition is advanced, much less proven, 
but we have only the psychological explanation that space can only 
be thought as an a priori perception if one regards it as the form of 
perception. The assertion had already been made — though with- 
out proof — in § 1, that pure perception [reine Anschauung] and the 
form of sensibility [Anschauung] are identical. If the first two 
space arguments prove that space is an a priori necessary idea, then 
‘a priori’ signifies not only ‘ before all experience,’ and ‘independent 
of all experience,’ but also ‘ valid for all experience, and consequently 
for the objects of experience.’ The conclusion of the first division 
of 4 contains nothing, therefore, which had not been already said in 
the third space argument of R Va. 

2) It is impossible to understand this latter argument as referring 
only to pure mathematics as Vaihinger does. Its arrangement would 
in that case be the very worst conceivable. It would have been 
necessary to combine it in one division with the last proposition 
of the fourth space argument in R Va. And the proof that space 
is a perceptive magnitude must necessarily have preceded this 
division. The apodictic character of which the third argument 
treats is equivalent to objective validity; its opposite is the com- 
parative universality of experience which has been gained by induc- 
tion from individual cases, and which has reference to individual 
objects. 

3) The same is true in § 3. Here also the discussion of the third 
division furnishes no new problem, but only repeats in a_ brief 
résumé the explanation already given, and adds to it the psycho- 
logical explanation appearing first in No. é of ‘conclusions’ (also 
taken again from § 1), and also insists on the equivalence of pure 
perception with the form of perception. The first two divisions of 
§ 3 deal just as much with applied mathematics as the third does. 
The distinctions which Vaihinger brings to light deal only with 
artificial refinements of the text, and he here seems to forsake 
for the sake of a favorite hypothesis the sound exegetical principles 
which had elsewhere guided him. This hypothesis is shown to be 
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quite impossible through the fact that Kant did not distinguish the 
two kinds of mathematics in the fourth division of § 3, and that he 
is not at all conscious of the alleged double reference, as Vaihinger 
himself grants (p. 274), in asserting that this distinction had not 
been retained in consciousness. But it would be quite impossible 
to believe that Kant distinguished pure and applied mathematics in 
the first three divisions, and that in the fourth division he had again 
suddenly forgotten this distinction. 

4) The same is true of § 8 (RVb, pp. 64 ff.), where, indeed, as I 
have already remarked in my edition of the Kritik, two trains of 
thought must be distinguished. But the first as well as the second 
of these is concerned with applied mathematics. The beginning of 
‘the second argument (“ Lage nun, &c.”) shows that Kant turned back 
to the beginning of the division ; and, as so often, introduces by 
means of a particle which should really betoken an advance only a 
repetition of something already stated. The introduction of the 
word ‘Vermogen’ by no means signifies an advance. From his 
standpoint, Vaihinger can only explain (pp. 469 ff.) the fact that the 
same examples are given in both arguments by the adoption of the 
greatest artificialities. 

5) In note 1, § 13 of the Prolegomena, we do find a clear distinc- 
tion between the problem of pure, and that of applied, mathematics. 
However, this is not made from Kant’s standpoint, but from that of 
his opponents. For his opponents (Leibnizians, Hume), such a 
distinction was possible, and so Kant makes it in describing their 
theories. But when he propounds his own theory, he does not make 
the distinction. Why not? 

6) The simple answer is, because he could not make it at all on 
his premises. For him there is only ove problem: How is mathe- 
matics possible? while for his opponents this falls into two questions. 
The two most important unproven premises from which he sets out 
are the following: (a) The necessary geometrical axioms and propo- 
sitions are given along with the necessary a priori perception of 
space ; whether it is that they follow directly from the nature of space 
and its properties, or that they are derived a priori from its perception 
and discovered in it. (4) The a priori—that is, according to Kant, 
what precedes experience and makes experience possible, and is, 
therefore, valid for it and all its objects in general — space perception 
is identical with the a priori form of sensibility (Anschauung). The 
opponents of Kant answer the question regarding the possibility of 
pure mathematics by suggesting that mathematics is a mere science 
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of concepts, and constitutes, therefore, a necessary system of propo- 
sitions which follow from one another according to the principle of 
contradiction. The question whether this pure mathematics may be 
at once applied to objects, would be answered in the negative, at 
least in part. Kant regarded this solution of the problem as false, 
because mathematical propositions depend, according to him, on per- 
ception. From this newly gained standpoint, if one takes account of 
the two premises given above, there can no longer be any difference 
between pure and applied mathematics. For the same a priori percep- 
tion which gives necessity to the mathematical judgments, in opposi- 
tion to the individual cases which experience furnishes, imparts to it 
also objective validity, i.e., applicability to all objects which are given 
in that perception. One may, therefore, neither assert with Paulsen 
that Kant on/y treated the problem of aff/ied mathematics ; nor with 
Fischer that he was only concerned with the problem of pure mathe- 
matics ; nor with Vaihinger that both problems receive attention, 
sometimes confused, sometimes (at least for a knowing eye) in sepa- 
ration. We must rather say that Kant only recognized ove problem : 
the possibility of mathematics in general. Whenever mathematics 
is founded on perception, there is no longer any distinction between 
necessity, and validity for objects; both are identical. They can 
only be distinguished by one who derives mathematics from con- 
cepts. It is at once evident that the three detached Reflexionen 
from B. Erdmann’s collection which Vaihinger quotes (p. 282, note), 
cannot be used in contradiction of my view. Vaihinger himself 
brings together (p. 273, note 1) the confusion of the mathematical 
problems, and of pure perception with the form of perception, with- 
out once recognizing the necessity of both of these from Kant’s 
standpoint. 

7) Asa matter of fact —that is, if one disregards all unproved 
premises — there also exists for Kant a problem of pure mathematics 
peculiar to himself which I think he cannot solve. It consists in the 
question : How do the different geometrical axioms and propositions 
follow from the nature of space and its properties? Are they deduced 
from its ready made a priori perception, or discovered in it? Whence 
arises, then, their necessity, since it is always single experiences which 
inform us regarding the relations of that a priori mathematical space, 
and since we can accordingly never be certain whether or not those 
experiences may be repeated, and whether they reveal to us essential 
and permanent relations and not rather those which are accidental 


and transitory ? 
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In several passages of his Commentary Vaihinger attacks views 
expressed in my edition of the Kritik. Nevertheless this polemic is 
directed to too great an extent against individual points, and is too 
fragmentary and not sufficiently thorough with regard to my funda- 
mental position, — the gradual genesis of the K. d. r. V. and the later 
insertion in an outline which was already almost in its final form of 
the opposition between analytic and synthetic, —to require that I 
should here undertake a refutation. I may, however, be permitted 
to make just two remarks. 1) Vaihinger holds that several pas- 
sages of the Kritik to which I have ascribed a somewhat late origin 
must be attributed to an earlier period (cf. pp. 354, 411, 417, 453). 
I regard the reasons which he gives as entirely inadequate. The 
alleged archaic changes of standpoint in these passages are entirely 
without significance, and depend upon that uncertain determination 
of notions which is, unhappily, in Kant’s writings part of the regular 
program. Vaihinger himself, according to the opinion expressed on 
p- 354 and 453-4, note, appears to attach no great importance to this 
fixing of dates. 2) In spite of Volkelt’s conclusions, and of the first 
volume of the Commentary to which Vaihinger refers me (p. 342, 
note), I hold fast to the opinion — due to some extent to the influence 
of Paulsen’s “x/wurf, and confirmed by my own studies,— that “ the 
rescue of rationalism from Hume’s attack,” was the historical point 
of departure in the formation of Kant’s system, and that it can only 
be understood with referenee to this end. Nevertheless Kant has 
by no means always kept this point of departure in the foreground, 
but has laid the greatest value and emphasis, sometimes upon one 
side and sometimes upon the other, according to the arrangement of 
the factors of his thought. So much for the confused image of 
Kant’s own expressions and for the opinions of his expositor! I was 
not able to give reasons for my opinion in the edition of the Kritik, 
because the space even for my own explanations was strictly limited. 
Moreover, I adopt Vaihinger’s expression (I, 70), that Kant’s system 
is an organism the members of which are purposively arranged, but 
I turn the figure against its author. Man, also, is an organism and 
yet there are in him more and less valuable parts, those which are 
essential to life and those which are superfluous. One might assign 
to rationalism for Kant’s system the office of the blood which, bearing 
life with it, flows through the smallest parts and those most remote 
from the center of life. I agree with Vaihinger in holding that Kant 
endeavored in many problems to mediate between the two extremes. 
I deny, however, that this tendency to mediate could become a motive 
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for the formation of a system. From such an impulse a colorless, 
lifeless eclecticism might indeed have proceeded, but never the 
system of Kant. E. ADICKES 


Appearance and Reality. A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. 
BrapLey, LL.D., Glasgow, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co, 
1893. [Library of Philosophy. Edited by J. H. Muirhead, M.A. } 
pp. xxiv, 558. 

For the most part, in this brief notice of an important and long- 
awaited metaphysical essay, one must undertake the business of a 
very inadequate report, reserving until other opportunities the more 
fascinating task of criticism. ‘The volume before us is divided into 
two books: Book I, “Appearance” ; Book II, “ Reality.” By meta- 
physics one understands “an attempt to know reality as against 
experience, or again, the effort to comprehend the universe, not 
simply piecemeal or by fragments, but somehow as a whole”’ (p. 1). 
In the first book various aspects of the world as it appears are taken 
up and disposed of so far as a negative criticism is needed to show 
their self-contradictions and their consequent inadequacy to express 
the real nature of reality. In the second book a more positive and 
constructive undertaking is set forth. The general result, as repeat- 
edly stated, is that: “ There is but one Reality, and its being consists 
in experience. In this one whole all appearances come together, 
and in coming together they in various degrees lose their distinctive 
natures. ‘The essence of reality lies in the union and agreement of 
existence and content, and, on the other side, appearance consists 
in the discrepancy between these two aspects. And reality in the 
end belongs to nothing but the single Real. For take anything, no 
matter what it is, which is less than the Absolute, and the inner 
discrepancy at once proclaims that what you have taken is appear- 
ance. The alleged reality divides itself and falls apart into two 
jarring factors. .. . As long as the content stands for something 
other than its own intent and meaning, as long as the existence 
actually is less or more than what it essentially must imply, so long 
we are concerned with mere appearance, and not with genuine 
reality. And we have found in every region that this discrepancy 
of aspects prevails. ... The internal being of everything finite 
depends on that which is beyond it... . And this self-contradic- 
tion, this unrest and ideality of all things existing, is a clear proof 
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that, though such things are, their being is but appearance. But, 
upon the other hand, in the Absolute, no appearance can be lost. 
Each one contributes and is essential to the unity of the whole. .. . 
Every element, however subordinate, is preserved in that relative 
whole in which its character is taken up and submerged. There 
are main aspects of the universe of which none can be resolved into 
the rest. . . These factors, if not equal, are not subordinate the 
one to the other, and in relation to the Absolute they are all alike 
essential and necessary” (pp. 455-457)- 

In order to reach this result, it is necessary, in the first book, to 
consider the contradictions specifically involved in the conceptions 
of various well-known regions or aspects of the finite world, so long 
as these are supposed to represent reality. First, Qualities, primary 
and secondary, together with the “problem of inherence,” are dis- 
cussed in Chapters I and II. The outcome is that the “relation 
between the thing and its qualities is unintelligible.” Similarly, in 
Chapter III, the result is that “relations with or without qualities 
are unintelligible.” The inconsistencies of Space and Time occupy 
Chapter IV. ‘Motion and Change,” “Causation,” “ Activity,” 
“Things,” form successively the topics of Chapters V-VIII. The 
“inconsistencies” and the “unintelligibility” involved in assuming 
these categories as representing reality instead of as embodying 
mere appearance, are here developed, generally in a very brilliant, 
but often, perhaps, in too concise, a fashion. Reminiscences of the 
Hegelian ?’Adnomenologie and (at least in one or two passages) of 
the Herbartian negative criticism of the categories in question, are 
obvious in the text, although Mr. Bradley, for reasons explained in 
his Preface, has systematically omitted explicit special references to 
the easily recognizable and acknowledged historical relations of his 
discussion. Chapters IX and X, on the concept of the Self, are, 
in their negations, and despite their analogy to other views, more 
independent of the historical models; and here it is that our author’s 
personal differences with current idealism first come into prominence. 
“Phenomenalism” and the “Things-in-Themselves” are disposed 
of very curtly in Chapters XI and XII; and the first book closes 
with the general “ruin” of the finite world with respect to its pre- 
tension to be a real world. ‘The movement of the argument in this 
first book is alternately captivating (by reason both of its expert 
skill and of its fascinating relations to previous metaphysical dis- 
cussion) and exasperating (by reason of its frequently whimsical 
treatment of opposing views). On the whole, one’s fascination 
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predominates ; and one feels that much of this negative criticism 
represents what is now a permanent possession of modern metaphysic. 
The least significant chapters seem to be the ones on Self-con- 
sciousness, where Mr. Bradley, while well exposing many customary 
confusions, seems himself decidedly confused. 

The second book opens with a general colloquy with absolute 
scepticism. Much has been lost ; but all is not yet lost. One has 
a “criterion ’’ of reality (p. 136): “Ultimate reality is such that it 
does not contradict itself ; here is an absolute criterion.” Nor is 
this criterion vain or empty; for at once, when used properly, it 
supplies us with real information (pp. 138, 139). We already have 
on our hands, namely (p. 140), the whole world of appearance. The 
magnitude of this world the first book has only the more made 
manifest. “What appears is, and whatever is cannot fall outside 
the real.” Combining this with the former criterion: “We may 
say that everything, which appears, is somehow real in such a way 
as to be self-consistent. The character of the real is to possess 
everything phenomenal in a harmonious form.’ Hence, to the self- 
contradictory appearances of book first, we now have to oppose 
positive constructive concepts which shall reconcile or tend to 
reconcile the aspects that there were discordant. Thus the method 
of the second book is defined. The content of our theory is taken 
empirically from the world of appearance. The form to be given to 
this content is furnished by the principle of universal consistency, 
which is to characterize the Real. The result, as far as one succeeds, 
is a positive conception of the Absolute. Limited the whole work is, 
and, in Mr. Bradley’s opinion, must needs be, by our human inability 
to define more than a few of the positive characters of the process 
whereby the reconciliation of the various and conflicting appearances 
with the self-consistent Absolute is to be defined. Mr. Bradley, in 
this portion of his work, is, in fact, extremely conscious of the 
incompleteness of human insight, although he is convinced not only 
of the truth, but of the actual, although limited, constructive success 
of the processes which he is able to undertake for the sake of 
reaching his positive definition of the Absolute. We have already 
seen something of this definition. 

More specifically, the Absolute is an “individual” (p. 140 sqq.). 
There could not be a plurality of reals, for reasons that have appeared 
in the critical studies of the first book. And so the Absolute must 
be “a system,” or “one whole.” This whole must have for its 
matter “experience,” Z¢., its content must “fall within sentience ” 
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(p. 144), or be “ much the same as given and present fact.” This 
does not mean that reality is “object” for a “subject”; but that 
“ reality is indissolubly one with sentience”’; and so the Absolute is 
a “single and all inclusive experience, which embraces every 
partial diversity in concord.” The nature of this unity cannot be 
exhaustively expressed by thought. Thought involves the finite 
sundering from its own Other or object, and so thought too belongs 
to the world of appearance. “ The entire reality will be merely the 
object thought out, but thought out in such a way that mere thinking 
is absorbed” (p. 182). The same is in a greater or less degree true 
of any other finite aspect, such as “error,”’ or “temporal and spatial 
appearance.” Solipsism, too, like other erroneous accounts of the 
one “experience,” wil! fail by reason of the self-contradictoriness of 
its own exclusive character (Chap. XX1). 

It is plain that Mr. Bradley’s Absolute thus has something of the 
familiar “lion’s den”’ character in its position with reference to 
the finite things ; yet our author unquestionably means the relation 
of this consistent individual whole to the inconsistent finite appear- 
ances to be not as negative as was the relation of the jaws of the 
“glorified form” of Krishna to the heroes in the vision of the 
Bhagavat-Gita. To the question, Does or does not the appearance 
lose itself, get so absorbed as to be utterly destroyed in the Absolute ? 
Mr. Bradley replies again and again that nothing is lost. But beyond 
this point only metaphors, themselves somewhat Protean, as well as 
confusing, in their character, seem to be at our author’s disposal 
for the definition of the true relations of the Absolute and its 
Appearances. The usual idealistic method of seeking in self- 
consciousness for the concrete and unmetaphorical instance of the 
true form of unity in variety has already been deliberately rejected 
by our author. The content of appearance “comes _ together 
harmoniously in the Absolute” (p. 239). ‘The content which the 
struggle has generated is brought home and laid to rest undiminished 
in the perfect ”’ (p. 244). The Absolute is therefore “ fully possessed 
of all hostile distinctions.”” “The main aspects of the world are 
all able to take a place within the Absolute” (p. 247). “The 
distinctions are reduced” “in the one great totality of absolute 
experience.” And, p. 266: “They are lost there for our vision, 
but survive most assuredly in that which absorbs them.” 

Whatever this process is, it is, for the rest, entirely compre- 
hensive. Even God, as religion must conceive him, is but an 
appearance (p. 448). He, too, must therefore be “laid to rest,” as 
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would seem. The Absolute is not “merely personal” (p. 531). 
| The categories of thought and of self-consciousness, as we saw 
| before, are inadequate to express the nature of the one experience 
| of which they too are but partial appearances. If, on the whole, 
| however, the metaphors, despite these negations, so far still seem 
rather positive than negative, how about the following? In the 
whole, “the finites blend and are resolved” (p. 429). Lower ideals 
and finite.appearances generally, are “transmuted ” (pp. 430, 488). 
“If truth were complete, it would not be truth, because that is only 
appearance. ... The theoretic object moves towards a consumma- 
tion in which all distinction and all ideality must be suppressed” 
(p. 462). “All divergences ” are “absorbed ”’ in the outcome (e.g., in 
the case mentioned, p. 467). The “discordance and distraction is ' 
overruled” (p. 488). Frequently, too, the positive and the negative 
metaphors are more or less immediately united in one expression. 
“Every finite diversity is also supplemented and _ transformed. 
Everything in the Absolute still is that which it is for itself. Its J 
private character remains, and is but neutralized by complement 
and addition” (p. 510). 

In the Absolute, then, in order to preserve the consistency of the 
whole, the finite blends, is preserved, is transmuted, is neutralized, 
is supplemented, is submerged, is laid to rest, is overruled, is 
absorbed, is undiminished, and is reduced, so that it is fully 
possessed, and is still that which it is for itself. Yet it is lost to 
F ' our vision. Its distinctions are suppressed. It goes home and 
he takes its place in the Absolute, to which it contributes and which 

‘| owns it. There it gets a “rearrangement,” an “all pervasive trans- 
45 fusion with a reblending of all material,” so that its things “lose 
their individual natures ” (p. 529); and the result is “a compensated 
H | system of conspiring particulars” (p. 472). As the “conspiring 
) particulars ” have already been described as suppressed, transmuted, 
| submerged and absorbed, one hardly sees what possible and still 
j unused metaphor remains more fitting than to say perhaps that the 
ie finite gets whipped and put to bed in the Absolute, and one wonders 
Hh not to find Mr. Bradley adding this to the rest. 

Now the fault about a set of metaphors never lies in the mere fact 
that they are used, nor in the fact that they are many, nor that, if 
many, they fail, when set side by side, to give any one clear picture 
so long as they are merely regarded as images. It is often well to 
use metaphors, since they fix attention upon aspects of truth, well to 
vary them, lest they turn into fixed delusions, and well not to trouble 
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ourselves about their consistency, since our chance pictures are not 
likely to be mutually consistent. But what is not well is to offer 
nothing éu¢ metaphors when constructive conceptions are needed. 

As a fact, then, to conclude our sketch with a few words of general 
criticism, Mr. Bradley’s effort to conceive the unity of the finite in 
the Absolute is founded upon principles whose negative basis in 
Book I, the present critic in large part cordially accepts, while 
wishing, indeed, that Mr. Bradley had seen the way to supplementing 
his account of Self-Consciousness with a more positive theory. As 
to the positive principles at the basis of Book II, the present critic 
is also in pretty full sympathy. In fact, the whole first half of the 
book seemed to the present reader, despite all special matters of 
doubt, one of the most brilliant and powerful pieces of expert work 
in all recent metaphysical literature. On the other hand, the latter 
portion of the book gives an impression almost throughout of 
impatience with constructive detail, or else of unwillingness to risk 
definite formulations. The limitations of human insight we must 
all admit ; the proper use of metaphors we must all admire ; but a 
philosophy whose constructive formulas are apparently incapable of 
being translated by their author out of the metaphorical language in 
which he chooses to embody them, is, in the present condition of 
human reflection, unnecessarily near in its attitude to that reverence 
for the Unknowable which Mr. Bradley condemns in Mr. Spencer’s 
thought. For Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable is also a creature whose 
relations to us can be expressed only in metaphors. 

But, it may be said, a confession of doubt or of ignorance is never 
unseemly in philosophy. One can see but what one has come to 
see. Yet Mr. Bradley, as a fact, is well acquainted with a vast 
literature of constructive metaphysical efforts on the part of men 
who have tried to define the Absolute on the general lines laid down 
in the early part of his own book. How “ unity in variety,” how an 
“individual system,” “one whole of finite elements” in which 
“nothing is lost,” is to be possible, ——this problem has often been 
in general defined. And that the categories of thought in relation 
to its object, and of self-consciousness, have been employed to define 
just such an unity, nobody is better aware than Mr. Bradley. Now 
Mr. Bradley deliberately rejects the categories of the world of 
thought and self-consciousness, as being after all but finite, and as 
incapable of defining more than mere appearance. The present 
reader can only insist that, carefully as Mr. Bradley has indeed 
examined the categories of thought and object, the categories which 
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are more specifically those of self-consciousness have been treated 
by him with a curtness and an inadequacy wholly unworthy of his 
own skill and experience. The result is that he almost wholly 
abandons the only region where, despite our limitations, we finite 
beings have the least comprehensible indication, the least concrete 
and reasonably intelligible exemplification, of how one individual 
system can “bring home” and “suppress” and yet “keep” its own 
particulars. The consequence is— the metaphors aforesaid, and 
the almost pathetically inadequate conclusion of a magnificently 
begun and in part most admirably conducted enterprise, where 
learning, dialectical skill, depth, ingenuity, and delight in the spirit 
of free inquiry, have conspired to make many of the chapters almost 
classical in their excellence, while the whole book remains so frag- 
mentary in its impression. Jostan Royce. 


On the Perception of Small Differences. By G. S. FULLERTON 
and J. M. Carrett. Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia, 1892. — pp. 159. 


The material for this treatise on the Perception of Small Differ- 
ences was derived from a large number of experiments on the 
extent, time, and force of movement with the arm, on lifted weights 
and on lights. Under most of these divisions experiments were 
made according to four psychophysical methods, and commonly with 
several subjects, —the object being less to establish a ‘law’ than 
to investigate the mutual relations of the psychophysical methods, 
the value and meaning of variable and constant errors, the effects of 
practice, and “the significance of the confidence of the experimentee 
in relation to objective correctness.” 

As regards the psychophysical methods, the authors find the 
method of just observable difference unsatisfactory, the method of 
right and wrong cases the most accurate, and the method of average 
error the most convenient of all the methods. Merkel’s method of 
doubled stimuli, and the method of mean gradations, classed together 
under the heading, “method of estimated amount of differences,” 
give variable results, and the authors conclude that in these methods 
the “observer probably does not estimate quantitative relations in 
sensation, but quantitative differences in the stimuli learned by 
association” (p. 152). The experiments leave no doubt in regard 
to the faultiness of the method of j. 0. d.; the results contradict each 
other and the results gained from other methods. At the same time, 
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in so far as the method of minimal changes is to be classed under 
the general heading of j. o. d., the experiments on the extent, form, 
and time of movement leave the question untouched. From the 
very nature of the case, where the ‘experimentee’ himself produces 
the norm, and then seeks to bring a second sensation or complex of 
sensations into a given relation with the norm, no method of 
gradations could be employed, and therefore none of those precau- 
tionary measures, which, in the opinion of the writer, make the 
m. of m. c. as valid as the error methods, were available. Then, 
too, in experiments of this kind on movement, aside from the great 
complexity of the perceptions involved, there comes in a disturbing 
factor which is not generally present in the comparison of sensations 
of the special senses, 77z., between the norm and the compared 
stimulus there intervenes a third complex of sensations due to the 
return of the limb to its initial position. If, in getting the j. o. d. 
between two tones, a third tone very different from either should 
intervene, it would seriously affect the judgment. 

The writer must confess to a feeling of surprise to find the 
so-called method of doubled stimuli lumped together with the method 
of mean gradations under the general heading of “method of 
estimated difference.”” Beside Merkel, the inventor of this method, 
no one, so far as I know, has taken the method seriously, — certainly 
no accepted conclusions have been drawn from its use. As Wundt 
first suggested, and as Fullerton and Cattell assert, the estimation 
of one stimulus as double another is a matter of association and 
experience. A complete analysis of the method of mean gradations 
would take too much space; it may, however, be pointed out that 
this method is generally regarded as a valid one, and that its 
validity has been tested by searching investigations which were 
independent and mutually corroborative (Neiglick, Lehmann, Ebbing- 
haus). So far as association and experience play any part in it 
whatever, they play a disturbing part, and the more such influences 
are removed, the more accurate and constant the determinations 
become. The difference between the two methods is a vital differ- 
ence,—in the method of doubled stimuli we find a direct comparison 


of sensations, —in the method of mean gradations we find a com-: 


parison of differences of sensation. 

Of especial worth in this treatise are the conclusions drawn from 
a comparison of the results of the several psychophysical methods 
in the same line of investigation, and from acute evaluation of the 
data. 
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Thus, in the experiments on the force of motion, by combining 
methods, the authors were able to show that the just observable 
difference meant a different thing to different observers, that the 
variable error of the j. o. d. was a better test of discrimination than 
the j. o. d. itself, and that the constant error cannot be taken as a 
measure of discrimination in experiments on the extent of movement 
by the method of average error. The investigation on extent of 
movement supplements Delabarre’s work on sensations of motion in 
considering the relation of the variable error to the size of the move- 
ment. Indeed, the experimental part of the work abounds in acute 
observations of value to the student of the psychophysical methods. 

For extent and force of movement it was not found that the error 
of observation increased as fast as Weber’s law demands; instead of 
being proportional to the magnitude of the stimulus, it was more 
nearly proportional to the square root of the stimulus. Accordingly 
the authors, or more especially Professor Cattell, propose to substitute 
for Weber’s law the following :— “ The error of observation tends to 
increase as the square root of the magnitude, the increase being 
subject to variations whose amount and cause must be determined 
for each special case” (pp. 25 and 153). As an independent law 
and a generalization from the experiments under the given con- 
ditions, the statement is hardly to be criticised, but the conditions 
are scarcely such as to make it a substitute for Weber’s law. ‘The 
enormous complication of the sensations entering into the perception 
— sensations which arise in different parts of the limb in different 
parts of the movement — makes it almost impossible to consider 
Weber’s law as bearing any relation to the perception. For the law 
expresses primarily the relation of a certain kind of sensation to a 
given intensity of stimulus. Experiments made by the writer’s 
students indicate that the proportion of the square root holds true 
not only for movements in the same direction, but for consecutive 
movements in opposite directions—in which case, whatever the 
relation at issue, it is certainly not that of a certain sensation to 
a given amount of stimulus. 

The treatise is enriched by descriptions and cuts of several pieces 
of apparatus devised by the authors — a dynamometer adjustable for 
force and extent of pull, apparatus for measuring the time (velocity) 
of movement, and an apparatus for comparing successive light 


stimuli. F. ANGELL. 
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A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of 
Evolution. By C. M. Witttiams. New York and London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893. — pp. Xv, 581 


It is no small pleasure to the student of moral science to meet 
with a book on Ethics by an American author which is neither an 
attempt to reduce the most abstruse and complex branch of philo- 
sophical inquiry to the capacity of the youthful mind, nor yet an 
effort to bring a friori systems of speculation to the support of the 
supposed interests of theological dogmas and the rules of conven- 
tional morality. But the work before us has more than those 
negative advantages to entitle it to a favorable consideration, for 
we find in it many of the more important and interesting ethical 
problems discussed impartially and carefully, while the author 
approaches the subject not only in a genuinely philosophic spirit, 
but also with all the aid which an adequate knowledge of the 
methods and results of modern scientific investigation can lend to 
its elucidation. Since the appearance of Alexander’s Moral Order 
and Progress we have had no ethical treatise in the English language 
showing such an acute power of analyzing moral ideas, and such 
a firm grasp of the influence of the results of modern science in 
reforming and modifying ethical and sociological beliefs. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to the summarizing of the 
views of those writers whose ethical systems have been mainly 
determined, or at least strongly affected, by their acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution. In most cases there are copious extracts 
from the author treated of ; and always the synopsis is accurate and 
sufficiently full to give a fair presentation of the theory in question. 
This part of the book will of course be of special interest to such 
readers as have not had the time or the opportunity for studying for 
themselves the more recent works on moral philosophy; and the 
accounts here given of the works of foreign authors, such as Rolph, 
Hoffding, and Carneri, may do something to draw the attention of 
those of us who are interested in ethical and sociological questions 
to the progress which has been made toward a sound moral phi- 
losophy by continental scholars. It is in ethics and psychology, 
rather than in metaphysics, that the philosophical activity of the 
present day is being manifested ; and so closely are sociological and 
economic questions bound up with ethical considerations that even 
those whose interests are mainly practical rather than speculative 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the light which the application of 
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scientific results has cast upon the origin and growth of human 
morality. 

It is, however, to the second division of the book that we turn 
with most interest, for in it is contained the author's original contri- 
bution to a theory of Evolutionary Ethics. The subject as a whole 
is not treated exhaustively; and at times the arguments are some- 
what intricate, while the conclusion is not always so clearly set forth 
as might be desired. But such questions as are discussed are 
examined with thoroughness, and there is no slurring over of the 
difficulties involved. The criticism of the arguments in favor of a 
teleological conception of the universe is admirable, but the reason- 
ing employed would perhaps justify a more definite rejection of such 
a conception than is here deduced. The summing up of the results 
of the investigation is thus given: “We have found in nature only 
variables, no constant and invariable factor, no independent one 
according to which the others vary; we have found no cause that 
was not also an effect; that is, we have discovered nothing but a 
chain of phenomena bearing constant relations to each other, no 
causes except in this sense” (p. 339). At the same time it is stated 
with regard to so-called transcendental causes that we have no proof 
of their existence, but likewise no proof of their non-existence. But 
if it be true that we find in the universe only causes and effects in 
the sense of what Hume calls the “constant conjunction” of phe- 
nomena, may we not say that the non-existence of the transcendental 
cause is proved in the only way in which such proof is conceivable ? 
If to find the sum of preéxisting conditions is the sufficient explana- 
tion, and the only possible explanation, of any event, does not reason 
demand the elimination of any reference to extra-natural influences? 

The chapter on Egoism and Altruism may be profitably compared 
with Mr. Spencer's treatment of the same subject in the Data of 
Ethics. The cautious and somewhat tentative derivation of altruistic 
from egoistic feeling is worth careful study. The examples cited of 
the apparent emergence of altruistic affections in the lower animals 
are very well chosen, and there is commendable moderation shown 
in the use that is made of them. 

Evolutionary ethical systems are oftener optimistic than _pessi- 
mistic, and the work under review is no exception to this rule. 
Society, we are assured, is, slowly indeed but surely, progressing 
toward a state of equilibrium which shall be “perfect though not 
absolute,” that is, a state which, though it does not involve the 
absolute happiness of all individuals, yet implies the reduction of 
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pain to a minimum through the increasing care and sympathetic 
feeling of society, and also the corresponding increase of ethical 
pleasure. It can hardly be admitted, however, that this rose-colored 
outlook over the future of humanity is quite justified by the facts 
and tendencies cited by the author. For example, the statement 
that “the severity of the struggle for existence is increased in the 
is pronounced to 


social state and grows with the growth of society’ 
be “erroneous” (p. 507). And in evidence of this we are told that 
“the evils of competition in human society are not greater; they are 
simply more evident to human beings than the evils elsewhere in 
nature. The tragedies of the woods are bloody but short ; death 
puts a speedy end to sufferings, and the earth quickly hides the 
victims. In society, on the other hand, cooperation preserves not 
only the aged and feeble, the deformed and idiotic, of the more 
privileged classes, it even suffices to enable the most miserable to 
drag out a forlorn existence somewhat longer. It forbids the mother 
who finds her child a burden simply to leave it by the roadside as 
the savage mother does, and it wi!l give a penny or two against 
starvation, when it will not bestow enough for comfort.” But does 
not the child of the “ civilized” mother, who allows it to drag on a 
half-starved existence or to perish slowly from want of proper care, 
suffer far more than the savage babe who is deprived of life at one 
blow? The former child suffers the more just decause modern 
society will not permit its brutal parent to have recourse to the ruder 
method of getting rid of it. So with the idiot and the hopelessly 
diseased ; our very care of them prolongs their sufferings. Moreover, 
civilized society introdu s social inequalities unknown to the savage, 
and if the fortunate ones of our modern communities know pleasures 
of which their primitive ancestors were ignorant, the condition of 
our paupers, criminals, and outcasts is probably far more pitiable — 
there is certainly a far greater consciousness of suffering than is the 
case with the lower animals or with savages. So, too, when we are 
told that there is no danger to the future of the human race through 
overcrowding because, “ the fittest will survive ; and the fittest will 
be those who perceive the evils of overcrowding and take active 
measures to avoid it,’ we must retort that experience points to the 
probability that the more prolific races and families will tend to 
perpetuate themselves, and that it seems likely that those families, 
whose members from conscientious motives shall abstain from 
marriage or shall produce few children, will die out. Why should not 
insanitary overcrowding and a consequent gradual decline in human 
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strength be a result of those forces of our modern civilization which 
tend more and more to the bringing together of great masses of our 
population within small areas? Moreover, it is undeniable that the 
more our sympathetic impulses lead us to assist the unfortunate in 
place of leaving them to their fate, the more do we assist the survival 
of the unfit. Andi it is at least conceivable that this process might 
continue to such an extent as to result in the gradual deterioration 
of the race. It must not be forgotten that evolution is by no means 
“careful of the type.” 

The criticism of Theological ethics might well have been omitted. 
The immoral side of the Old Testament teachings has been so often 
pointed out that it is hardly necessary once more to slay the slain. 
After all, it is not so remarkable that certain ancient Hebrew writers 
should have advocated actions and praised feelings that we now 
condemn, as that so many of their moral judgments should be such 
as still commend themselves to the most rigidly scientific moralists 
of our own day. So with Christian ethics; if the doctrine of the 
atonement has an immoral side, it has a moral side as well ; and it 
is not improbable that it has as often led to a recognition of the 
“ exceeding sinfulness of sin” as to the taking away of the sense of 
moral responsibility. In any case, the discussion of such questions 
must be undertaken in a perfectly dispassionate and unbiassed spirit, 
if we are to get from it a right estimate of the ethical significance 
of Theology in general or of Christianity in particular. For such 
a purpose, perhaps, the times are not yet ripe. E Rircus 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Beitrége sur Kenntniss der Farbenblindheit. V1. A. Krrscn- 

MANN. Phil. Stud., VIII, pp. 402-429. 

The author’s conclusions may be summarized as follows: (1) No 
one has ever seen light of ome wave-length. (2) No conclusion 
may be drawn from the mixture of the colors of a dispersion- 
spectrum as regards an exceptional position of certain wave- 
lengths. (3) Purple is a component of white light, on the same 
level as any other color-quality. (4) Not only are spectral colors 
not perfectly pure : they are not equally pure in the same spectrum, 
[Criticism of the color-triangle construction.] (5) Definition of 
normal and color-blind vision. (6) Vision is achromatic, dichro- 
matic, or polychromatic. [Criticism of Helmholtz.] (7) For poly- 
chromates no universally valid distinction of ground-sensations or 
primary valences can be made. (8) Not all polychromates are 
normal. (g) There are various modes of transition from normal 
polychromatism to pure dichromatism : not every case of anomalous 
polychromatism presents such a transition-mode. (10) Dichroma- 
tism does not display any constant preference in the matter of its 
two ground-colors. (11) There may be wanting the sensibility to 
any particular spectral quality, in dichromatism and polychromatism : 
there may be a transference of complementarism. (12) The ‘neutral 
line’ of color-blindness does not always by any means lie where it 
should, according to the ground-color theories. [Illustrations from 
ten cases. } E. B. T. 
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Beitraége sur Psychologie des Zettsinnes. WU. E. Meumann, 
Phil. Stud., IX, pp. 264-306. 


Psychological conditions of the comparison of time-intervals. (1) For 
intervals up to half a second the limiting stimuli are dominant in 
consciousness ; for longer intervals, the time between them. (2) The 
temporal content is in the first case the succession of sensations, 
in the second the duration of the processes which run their course 
between the sensation-pairs. (3) The apprehension of least inter- 
vals is usually rhythmical. (4) And rhythm is, in part at least, an 
esthetic factor. (5) The difference between perception-time and 
memory-time only exists for the longer intervals. (6) There occur 
constant differences in the attentional adaptation, for different lengths 
of intervals. § 1. Dependence of temporal estimation on the intensity 
and the change of intensity of the limiting sensations. Apparatus, 
Experiments. Results. (1) The influence of intensity is not due 
(to any great extent) to alteration of the limiting sensational-dura- 
tion. nor to association, nor to general phenomena of the attention. 
Rather must the question of rhythmic time-apprehension be examined 
for itself. (2) There exists, under certain conditions, an elementary 
relationship of the rhythmical impression: the same rhythmical 
expression may arise from the most diverse causes, when likeness 
and difference of the impressions remain analogous. ‘This helps to 
explain the dependence of temporal estimation or change of intensity 
and quality. Perhaps subjective accentuation is the attentional 
fact, which mediates between the two. E. B. T. 


Rhythm. Tuappveus L. Botton. Am. J. Ps., VI, 2, pp.146-217. 


The object of this investigation, carried on in the laboratory of 
Clark University, was first, to determine “ what the mind does with a 
series of simple auditory impressions in which there is absolutely no 
change of intensity, pitch, quality, or time-interval’’; and second, to 
find what effect upon the rhythmical grouping is brought about by 
regular variations with respect to time-interval or intensity of the 
sounds in the series. The sounds used were telephone clicks pro- 
duced in an induction circuit by breaks in a constant primary circuit. 
These clicks form a more uniform series than was obtained in the 
experiments of Dietze or of Angell and Pierce. The chief results of 
the work may be stated in the author’s words: “In a series of 
auditory impressions any regularly recurrent impression which is 
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different from the rest subordinates the other impressions to it in 
such a way that they fall together in groups. If the recurrent differ- 
ence is one of intensity, the strongest impression comes first in the 


group... . If the recurrent difference is one of duration, the 
longest impression comes last. . . . When the impressions are uni- 


form in length and intensity, the mind enforces a grouping by 
giving fictitious values to the impressions, generally with respect to 
intensity, but sometimes with respect to duration. At the rate .795 
sec. the mind intensifies every other sound, so that the series is 
grouped by 2. . . . The second sound in the group is subordinated 
to the first. At the rate .460 sec. the mind finds it easy to group a 
series of auditory impressions by three, by intensifying the first 
greatly and the second slightly. . . . More than three degrees of 
intensity do not appear together in the order of their intensities in a 
series. In grouping by four, which takes place generally at the rate 
.307 sec., the mind accents the first strongly and the second slightly.” 
Muscular movements accompanying the series are regarded by the 
writer as the condition, not the result, of the rhythmical grouping. 
A general principle of rhythm is stated as follows: “The conception 
of a rhythm demands a perfectly regular sequence of impressions 
within the limits of about 1.0 sec. and o.1 sec. A member of the 
sequence may contain one or more simple impressions. If there are 
a number of impressions, they may stand in any order of arrange- 
ment, or even in a state of confusion [?], but each member of the 
sequence must be exactly the same in the arrangement of its 


elements. MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Einige Versuche mit der Wunderschetbe. YP. GRUTZNER. 

Pfliiger’s Arch., LV, 9 and 10, pp. 508-520. 

The various forms of the stroboscope ; two types of construction. 
(1) A projection arrangement, similar to that devised by Uchatius. 
(2) Color-mixture, with an apparatus resembling Purkinje’s Porolyt. 
(3) Contrast-effects with the stroboscope. (4) Apperceptive com- 
pletion of defective stroboscopic presentations. E. B. T. 


La connaissance de phénomenes nouveaux. B. Bourvon. Rev. 
Phil., XVIII, 12, pp. 629-631. 
Lalande’s explanation of paramnesia is on a level with explanation 
by metempsychosis. Experiments show ‘recognition,’ (1) with 
partial resemblance ; and (2) in the case of entirely ‘new’ presenta- 
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tions. Recognition consists in a sort of feeling (sentiment); it is 
found where the attention is forced by interest, or where the act of 
apperception is rapid and forcible. EBT 


Les laboratoires de psychologie expérimentale en Allemagne. 
V. Henri. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 12, pp. 608-622. 


Contains a long description of Wundt’s Institute, and an account 
of researches at present in progress (pp. 608-618): followed by 
briefer notices of the Gottingen (pp. 618-621), Bonn (pp. 621, 622), 
and Berlin (p. 622) laboratories. E. B.T. 


On the Discrimination of Groups of Rapid Clicks. T. J. Bowron, 

Am. J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 294-311. 

As the result of some 2,500 observations, it was found that a 
difference of one click in a group of ten could be noticed when the 
clicks were given at the rate of 133 per second, and a difference of 
one in nine when the rate was 153 per second. No clicks dropped 
out of consciousness in groups of eight or nine given at the rate of 
153 per second. Increase in the number of clicks in a group did 
not diminish the discreteness of the clicks. W. B. Puuspury. 


Statistics of Dreams.” M. W. Cacxins. Am. J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 

31I-343- 

This article is based on the records of 375 dreams of two observers, 
covering a period of seven or eight weeks. The course of dreams 
was largely determined by association, though often altered by the 
intrusion of new perceptions. The dreams reproduced the objects 
and events of perception and vivid imagination of the waking life. 
The objects of the will, emotions, and thought, were not reproduced 
unless also objects of perception. Many illusions occurred in 
dreams, some of which were recognized as such while dreaming. 
Several instances of seeming prevision were noticed, but none that 
could not be explained from their connection with the waking life. 

W. B. P. 


On the Pressure Sense of the Drum of the Ear and Facial 
Vision, ¥F. B. Dresster. Am. J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 344-351. 


Numerous observations proved that the drum of the ear was not 
sufficiently sensitive to changes in the pressure of the air to sense 
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changes caused by the approach of an object. Observers blind- 
folded could distinguish changes in the character of a screen placed 
before the face. When the face was covered and the ears left 
open, this ability was not diminished. When the ears were stopped 
and the face exposed, this ability was entirely lost. Introspection 
on the part of the observers indicates that the judgments were based 
upon changes in the character of sounds from beyond the screen. 


W. B. P. 


On the Reaction Time when the Stimulus is applied to the 
Reacting Hand. J. F. ReiGartr and E. C. Sanrorp. Am. J. Ps., 
V, 3) PP: 351-355: 

Exner was led to believe that the reaction time was 1o¢ longer 
when the stimulus was applied to the reacting hand than when 
applied to the other. Some 500 experiments made in the psycho- 
logical laboratory at Clark University show that the reaction time 
is practically the same, whether the stimulus is applied to one hand 
or the other. W.BP. 


Experiments upon Physiological Memory by Means of the 
Interference of Associations. J. A. BERGSTROM. Am. J. Ps., V, 3, 
PP. 356-369. 

The experiments consisted in sorting a pack of different kinds of 
cards, as indicated by a word or a picture, into piles of the different 
kinds. After the cards had once been sorted with the piles in a 
certain order, a longer time was required to sort them with a different 
arrangement of the piles. This interference from the previously 
formed associations decreased rapidly during the first eight seconds, 
afterwards more slowly, vanishing entirely in less than twenty-four 


hours. W.BP 


A New Instrument for Weber's Law; with Indications of a 
Law of Sense Memory. J. H. Levpa. Am. J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 370- 
384. 

The method consists in a classification of artificial stars into groups 
separated from each other by equal magnitudes. The changes in 
the magnitudes of the stars were made by means of an episkotister 
increasing in darkening value from circumference to centre. The 
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results show a fairly close agreement with the requirements of 
Weber’s Law. A tendency was noticed to displace the stimulus in 
memory toward the mean value of all the stimuli given. It is sug- 
gested that this may serve as a basis for a new law of sense memory. 


W. B. P. 


ETHICAL. 


The Relation of Ethics to Jurisprudence. J. G. Hispen. Int. 
J. E., IV, 2, pp. 133-160. 


As defined by Holland, the antithesis between Ethics and _ Juris- 
prudence is that between an ideal recognized by the individual, and 
a standard imposed by sovereign power. While the two standards 
are often distinct, there are cases where they are identical. To 
emphasize the spheres of law and ethics as separate, does not neces- 
sarily imply that there is no connection between them. Ethical forces 
may modify the original data of the problem of law. The sovereign 
power is not a force operating in a closed sphere. For the analytical 
jurists, sovereignty is an ultimate fact, but this cannot satisfy the 
political philosopher. Although all attempts to fortify sovereignty 
by social contract theories have failed, these attempts indicate the 
felt need of some basis for it. Sovereignty is not always the creator 
of law. The material of lawis custom. Some customs have, indeed, 
no ethical significance, but others have, and through these law has 
at its source important ethical relations. The ethical worth a cus- 
tom may have possessed is conserved when the custom becomes law. 
Sovereignty can never alter the nature of that which is essentially 
right or wrong. The analytical school admits the ethical relations of 
law in the science of legislation. In Equity, law as it ought to be is 
contrasted with law as it is. The existence of equity indicates claims 
of justice outside of, or opposed to, existent law, while the fact of 
equity decisions being in¢orporated in statute law indicates a transfer 
of ethical principles into the body of positive law. Decisions with- 
out precedent are based directly upon right and justice — an appeal 





to universal ethical law. Ethics checks legislation as a source of 
law. Law reform is due to a conflict between the positive law and 
a feeling of right, which feeling is an ethical force. International 
law is founded on principles whose sanction is purely ethical. The 
appeal must be to generally recognized principles of equity and 


justice. T. W. Tay or, JR. 
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La logique sociale du sentiment. G.Tarve. Rev. Ph., XVIII, 

12, Pp- 561-594. 

The political economist does not take account of the feelings of the 
heart, but these, nevertheless, play a most important réle in human 
life. The heart of society is like a piano which from time to time 
gets out of tune, and requires the religious or social reformer to set 
it right again. The ideal of Benthamism, to increase the sum of 
pleasures and to diminish that of pains, neglects the qualitative 
differences of pleasures and pains, which are quite capable of 
outweighing quantitative differences. The true end of conduct is 
to increase the sum of kindly feelings and to diminish that of 
malicious feelings. Now even in the barbarian and savage epochs, 
where the social group consisted merely of a clan or a horde, the 
mutual relations of the members of the group were as cordial and 
fraternal as their relations to strangers were cruel and ferocious. 
As the social unit became larger and larger, the corresponding 
social system of feelings became at once extended, complicated, and 
consolidated. The goal of human development seems to be a 
maximum of love and a minimum of hatred. This general view 
is explained at length by the author and illustrated with constant 
references to well-known historical facts. EA. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Zur Frage tiber die Fretheit des Willens (Erster Artikel). 
N. Swererr. V. f. w. Ph., XVII, 4, pp. 476-489. 


The chief difficulty arises from the improper formulation of 
the question. Habitually, the Free Will is described as exempt 
from the law of Causality, and so inner Freedom is defined through 
opposition to Necessity. It is not made clear what this opposition is. 
If Necessity, understood in the sense of conformity to Law, is 
Unfreedom, Freedom must be anarchy. But nothing real corresponds 
to this condition. It is clear no one ever so understood the Freedom 
of the Will. Its warmest defenders would disclaim such freedom. 
The error lies in the opposition of Freedom and Necessity. They 
are incommensurable. The concept of Freedom arises on the 
ground of inner experience and serves as definition for psychical 
condition. The concept of Necessity is a means of measuring the 
temporal relations of external phenomena. Both concepts charac- 
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terize different sides of phenomena, and so cannot contradict, much 
less negate, one another. Habitually, authors (¢. g., Schopenhauer) 
have pointed out the error in their opposition, but have themselves 
relapsed into similar errors. Schopenhauer makes Freedom consist 
in Being, not in Activity. What is properly an act, is made a quality 
of an unchangeable essence. 

Another formulation is the ‘liberum arbitrium indifferentiae.’ 
This does not differ from the first formulation. It means the 
indifferent or unmotived choice of actions, which is a ‘contradictio 
in adjecto.’ Free Will is further defined as ‘self-determination,’ 
But how does this happen? If in consequence of a motive the 
Will is subject to the principle of causality. If not, the Will is 
anarchistic. Free Will is sometimes described as an inner creative 
act. But what precedes this secret act? Either it has an inner 
ground, and so is conditioned ; or it is absolutely accidental, and all 
attempt at explanation is given up. The source of error lies in the 
modern formulation of the causal principle or ground as “ force 
which is the source of phenomena.” This Force is not the final 
solution of the question. Does the force act without occasion? 
We shall try to show that the concept of Freedom, kept within 
natural limits, contains nothing irrational. J. A. Lercuron. 


Zur Kritik der historischen Methode. FE. WaAcn er. V. f. w. 
Ph., XVII, 4, PP- 499-499. 


History is generally regarded as a science dealing with objective 
facts which it sets in their causal connection. But objective infor- 
mation is impossible. For the historian’s material consists chiefly 
of subjective views of the events he deals with. Again, every 
exponent of a past supplies motives for the actions he describes. 
Consequently, the material can be construed only ideally. Again, 
personalities are dealt with in history. Their valuations are given, 
and these valuations are always subjective. In fact, each one tests 
an entire historical period from his own ethical or other standpoint, 
and this, again, depends on his place and education. Our postulates 
are not objectively valid, and we never restate anything without 
falsifying it. If science be the complete statement of a causal 
process, then history is hardly a science. J. A. Leicuron. 
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L’ancienne et les nouvelles géométries.—1. L' espace réel est-tl 
Vespace euclidien? J. Detpaur. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 11, pp. 449- 
484. 


The article is intended to show that rea/ space (A) has nothing in 
common with £uclidean space (B) but the name. ‘Their differences 
are as follows: (1) B is homogeneous, 4¢., admits of similar figures 
differing only in size. A is heterogeneous; the nature of figures in 
it depends on their absolute magnitudes, as well as on their propor- 
tions. In real space and time things differ according as they occupy 
different positions in them, and homogeneous space is abstracted 
from the heterogeneous real space. (2) Bis everywhere identical with 
itself: A is not, —for every figure is changed as soon as it changes 
its place. (3) B is invariable; A is continually changing. (4) A 
exists, and is coherent; B does not exist, and is contradictory. If, 
¢. g., there are two spheres, the one indefinitely large and the other 
indefinitely small, the latter may be contained in the former an 
indefinite number of times ; and yet, in virtue of their similarity, a 
part of the smaller must correspond to each part of the larger. 
Hence also B does not admit of atoms, nor of sound and color 
theories based on wave-lengths, for the character of the sound and 
color depends on the absolute length of vibration. In short, if 
infinite divisibility were real, no science would be possible. (5) A is 
conceived of as unbounded; B always as finite, as finite and limited 
as one pleases. For its homogeneity involves its infinite divisibility, 
and serves every purpose of an infinity of extent. (6) A is continu- 
ous, while in B gaps and holes may be made. (7) B is penetrable, 
and admits of innumerable figures in the same place; A is impene- 
trable, once it is occupied. B, then, is an imaginary space, and 
exists only as universal conceptions do, in the human spirit. It is 
simple, because it is the result of a simplification; it is only as a 
theoretical abstraction, ¢. g., that a ray of light travels in a straight 
line, — its actual course depends on the medium through which it 
passes. — To clench his argument, and to show the impossibility of 
identifying the space we live in with the Euclidean space, in which 
relative proportions are all-important and absolute magnitudes do not 
matter, Professor Delbceuf, referring to his lecture on “ Megamicros,” 
supposes all the geometrical dimensions of our planet to have been 
reduced by one half, and points out, very ingeniously, how this 
would affect the physical characteristics of life. The conclusion of 
the whole is, that “ homogeneity remains the exclusive and character- 
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istic property of geometrical space, even though it be incompatible 
with reality, even though it does not even admit of being conceived 


as realized.” F.C. S.S. 


La répétition et le temps. Louis Weser. Rev. Ph., XVIII, 
9, pp. 263-286. 


The concept of repetition unites the two antithetical concepts of 
permanence and change. Hence, one may direct one’s attention 
to the identical elements in the consecutive phenomena, or, on the 
contrary, attend to differences and modifications. The identity of 
phenomena is only an hypothetical concept. One may postulate the 
identity of two phenomena, and admit that the same phenomenon 
may occur twice ; this we shall call ‘integral repetition.’ So far as 
stress is laid upon the diversity of phenomena, which cannot be abso- 
lute, but rather implies a certain unity, one may form an antinomical 
concept, suppose a combination of identical and non-identical ele- 
ments, and thus form the notion of a phenomenon repeated with 
alteration, #.¢., with progressive modification of the phenomenon 
in the course of repetition. We shall designate this concept and 
the principle involved as the concept and the principle of ‘altering 
repetition.’ The object of the present paper is to show the relations 
which unite the concepts of repetition, defined as above, with the 
concept of time, and to make it appear that, whichever point of view 
one adopts, one is led to conceive of time under one of two essen- 
tially different aspects. (1) ‘Integral repetition.’ The science of 
the ‘phenomenon-in-itself,’ #¢., of external nature, depends for the 
most part on this principle: phenomena admit of repetition without 
alteration. While necessarily an assumption to start with, this 
principle finds itself justified by the steady growth of the physical 
sciences. As regards the concept of time which corresponds, it is 
evident that a phenomenon capable of integral repetition bears to 
duration only the relation of content to that which contains. Time 
is inert with regard to it, is a void and homogeneous medium. That 
which distinguishes time as medium from space is only the fact that 
it has but a single dimension. This concept of time is no more 
an illusion than the concept of integral repetition. ‘They are both 
necessary conditions of the possibility of the science of ‘ phenomena- 
in-themselves.’ (2) ‘Altering repetition.’ We have hitherto spoken 
of a single mode of existence, of objective existence, or existence-in- 
itself. But there are phenomena which exist not only in themselves, 
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but also, and especially, for themselves, vz., phenomena of con- 
sciousness. It remains to show that the concept of repetition which 
belongs to this class of phenomena is necessarily the concept of 
‘altering repetition.’ Internal experience proves this, for conscious- 
ness itself would be impossible without change. On the other hand, 
internal experience, being experience, implies permanence as well. 
Identity united throughout with diversity, permanence always accom- 
panied by change, these are the conditions of reflective conscious- 
ness ; hence the subject cannot consider the repetition of its states 
under any other aspect than that of change. Indeed, it exists for 
itself only by reason of this perpetual transformation. This expresses 
the principle of ‘altering repetition.’ What does the concept of time 
become from this point of view? ‘There can no longer be any ques- 
tion of a homogeneous, unilinear medium. The answer is to be 
found by the analysis of the conditions of the fact of consciousness, 
deduced from experience in general. The phenomenon for itself 
cannot be repeated without changing and finally disappearing. It 
follows that time, the order of succession of these phenomena, acts 
upon them immediately, ¢.¢., time in relation to them is an active and 
not a homogeneous medium. Psychology, the science of ‘ ejects,’ 
accommodates itself neither to integral repetition nor to geometrical 
time. It requires ‘altering repetition’ and psychological time. This 
second mode of conceiving time marks a progress of intelligence 
toward the concrete. It does not, like the first, shock our inti- 
mate sense of duration, which is one of the immediate data of 


consciousness. E. A. 


4s 


Automatism and Spontancity. EDMUND MONTGOMERY. Monist, 
IV, 1, pp. 44-65. 


Since Descartes, the problem of philosophy has been to harmonize 
our power of influencing events in the external world with the other- 
wise necessitated course of nature. It must be admitted that our 
percepts arise from some power inherent in ourselves. The entire 
world-realization is contained in our own conscious content, the 
activity of our hidden nature. The correct analysis of our conscious 
content would yield a true and complete knowledge of nature. This 
conscious content cannot arise within the body, as the Idealists 
suppose, for the body arises as an insignificant part of the conscious 
content. The conscious content arises fluently and in fragments 
as the activity of a hidden matrix. ‘This inner being has power to 
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awaken in our beholders a group of percepts constituting our body, 
and at the same time is the bearer of its own conscious content. It 
far transcends the nature both of what we call our body and our 
mind. This being itself is neither mental nor physical ; both mind 
and body are merely its functional activity. It is more permanent 
and essential than either. All knowledge of motion, both in our- 
selves and in nature, is symbolical. It is not strange, then, that we 
can know no more of activity than that it does not follow purely 
mechanical rules. In vain has science labored to reduce activity to 
merely mechanical laws. The specific indwelling power, possessed 
by every substance, of reacting to external forces, has baffled every 
attempt at a purely mechanical explanation of nature. The more 
elaborate the form of matter, the more complex its specific mode 
of reaction to external impulse. A purely mechanical explanation 
would leave no place for thoughts, emotions, and volitions, except 
as a useless by-play of non-sentient activity. We may say, then, 
that the activity of living beings is an activity of their non-mental 
natures. The accompanying molecular motion is of a kind far 
transcending mere mechanical motion. The inter-dependence or 
concomitance of conscious states with activity, either volitional or 
automatic, results from their being manifestations of the same hidden 
nature. The conscious state is one form of the activity of the most 
essential nature; the bodily activity is another manifestation of the 
same essential nature. In the spontaneous activity of his own hidden 


being consists man’s freedom. W. B. PILitseury. 


L’abus de linconnatssable, et la réaction contre la science. 
A. FourtiEe. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 10, pp. 337-365. 


There are three attitudes possible towards the concept of an 
Unknowable. First, one may refuse to assert either existence or 
non-existence of it. Second, one may deny both the reality and the 
possibility of the Unknowable. Third, one may maintain it to be 
both possible and real. The first, or purely critical, attitude recog- 
nizes the fact that knowledge has an objective and a subjective 
limit: an objective limit, inasmuch as we have no assurance that 
reality is wholly intelligible either for us or for any consciousness ; 
a subjective limit, since a part of our conscious content, namely, 
feelings and volitions, cannot be conceived as referring to anything 
external to, or more ultimate than, itself, and hence cannot be 
explained. The critical thesis may therefore be summed up in two 
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statements: first, the absolutely or objectively unknowable is for 
us nothing, nothing but a problem without an answer; second, the 
relatively unknowable of consciousness and will is subjectively given 
to us as a constituent of our reality. 

Those who deny dogmatically the possibility of an unknowable 
do so on the ground that it is absurd to assume a knowledge of 
the possibility of that which cannot be known. But there is no 
real contradiction here, for to conceive a limit to knowledge is not 
to overstep that limit. 

Thirdly, there are philosophers who not only posit an unknowable, 
but attempt to determine its relation to the known. Kant furnishes 
the best example of this abuse of the conception, when he calls the 
noumena causes of our perceptions, intelligible entities, etc. On the 
other hand, he opens the way for a skepticism destructive to science 
by his dogmatic denial that relations hold good of noumena, and that 
space and time, and consequently change, belong to things-in-them- 
selves. Kant forgets that in our chafging states of consciousness 
we have an example of real change ; for however representative our 
perceptions may be with reference to external things, as conscious 
states they are precisely what they seem, and their relations are real. 

From the Kantian doctrine that relation and thought are identical, 
Hegel passed to the statement that reality and thought are identical. 
Against this “ absolute objectivism ” M. Fouillée argues, first, that it 
is by no means certain that all reality is intelligible, and second, that 
not all relations are forms of thought proper; the most fundamental 
ones are sensitive and volitional. Absolute separation and absolute 
identification of thought and reality are alike undemonstrable. The 
only defensible attitude towards the unknowable is purely negative. 
We may posit a noumenal world existing independently of all rela- 
tions, but in so far as we claim to know it, it does not exist. “The 
great metaphysical .v at the outskirts of the objective universe being 
once assumed, let us beware of changing our hypothesis into a thesis, 
and of setting out from the unknown to cast suspicion on the validity 


of the known, MARGARET WASHBURN, 


Heredity versus Evolution. THEopORE GILMAN. Monist, IV, 


I, pp. 80-98. 

A survey of ‘the theory of the non-transmission of acquired 
character, of the germ-plasm and the continuity of life, of natural 
selection and the rival theories of evolution and special creation,’ 
and a few conclusions drawn therefrom. Evolution is a theory of 
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descent, heredity the science of descent. Weismann’s theory of 
non-transmissibility is stated in contrast to the opposite theory of all 
the Neo-Lamarckians. A quality, to be transmitted, must be inherent 
in the type. The onus probandi rests with Spencer ef a/., and, as 
yet, they have not scientifically shown transmission to be a fact. 
The germ-plasm theory is threefold. There is the “id,” composed 
of myriads of determinants, each of which is made up of a 
group of biophors, but forms a higher vital unit. The variety, 
possible for the determinant to give the biophors, is subject to 
environment only by inherent blastogenetic character. Reversion 
may thus be explained. The germ-plasm continuity theory confirms 
that of non-transmission. How, then, do species originate? If 
these two theories be accepted, natural selection and _ special 
creation coalesce; and evolution describes the process, not the 
power, of the origin. Another outcome of Weismann’s theories is 
to take away the necessity of an indefinitely lengthened world 


chronology. M. S. Reap. 


Dr. Weismann on Heredity and Progress. C. LLoyD MorGan. 

Monist, IV, 1, pp. 20—31. 

The theory of biophors and determinants does not carry us much 
beyond our notion of potentiality. It is a mere suggestion to say 
that the transmitted potentiality is due to transmitted biophors and 
determinants, and the statement fails practically to give a detailed 
explanation of the mysteries of organic development. Dr. Weis- 
mann attributes effective variation to “the constant recurrence of 
slight inequalities of nutrition in the germ-plasm,” but he has not 
pretended to say Aow changes of nutrition produce the particular 
variations in the determinants of the germ-plasm. The salient 
features of Weismann’s views are these. (1) The development of 
the individual from a fertilized ovum is essentially germinal. This 
is an unsound proposition. (2) Heredity is provided for by the 
constant holding in reserve of some of the germinal matter which 
increases by growth and cell division. This proposition, if taken 
broadly as a statement of the view that certain cells remain com- 
paratively undifferentiated and retain the potentiality of reproduc- 
tion, may be accepted. (3) Effective variation is provided for by 
the influence of “nutrition’’ upon the determinants contained in 
this reserve germ-plasm. ‘This proposition seems to throw too much 
stress on the nutrition and environment, too little on the inherent 


activities of living matter. R. WATANABE. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Riddle of the Universe, being an attempt to determine the first 
principles of metaphysic, considered as an inquiry into the conditions 
and import of consciousness. By EDWARD DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 
London, Edward Arnold, 1893, demy 8vo. — pp. xvi, 440. 


“The object of this work is a metaphysic, which stalking, naked but 
not ashamed, among current iconoclasms, shall proffer a definite, though 
tentative, solution of the world-riddle. Circumstances favoring, it is pro- 
posed to expand this solution . . . in a series of works.” The present 
installment derives considerable interest from the fact that the author began 
his thinking as a pupil of modern “ Theosophy,” and its influence persists 
in the frequent adornment of his pages with uncouth Indian names. He 
has, however, learnt not a little since those crude days, and has now 
discovered that the readers of Esoteric Buddhism and The Secret 
Doctrine “will confront a loose syncretism,” and that “Germany, not 
India, is the hierophant.” It is to be hoped that his more sympathetic 
treatment of their views will do something to bring home this fact to his 
former co-religionists, whom technical philosophy has, perhaps too con- 
temptuously, neglected. As to the contents of the book, it is significant 
of the times that such frankly metaphysical solutions of the world-problem 
should now be essayed in England, and that its critical centre should be 
found to lie in the possibility of an answer to Pessimism, and I should 
on these grounds welcome such attempts even if they contributed nothing 
of great novelty or importance. It is a pity, however, that Mr. Fawcett 
should have seen fit to compete with the histories of philosophy by de- 
voting half his book to a survey of modern philosophy which fails from 
attempting too much and is not required by his purpose. When (p. 263 
seg.) he comes to grapple with his problem, we find him maintaining the 
following positions. Pure phenomenalism, the initial flux of states of 
consciousness, must admit the reality of the individual subject or Ego. 
This is the logical subject or unifying principle of knowledge, and given by 
experience as a plurality of conscious centres — subjective idealism, though 
metaphysically tenable, being practically impossible (p. 307). This leads 
on to a monadology, a multitude of interacting monads constituting the 
world, which in its turn implies the unity of the “universal metaconscious 
subject.” The latter is the potentiality of all consciousness, “the abysmal 
black night whence individuals uprise” (p. 367). Beginning thus as a 
spontaneous, spiritual /rius, and developing into actuality in countless 
monads, it will reach its consummation (entelechy) as a complex of fully 
unfolded individuals. This “republic of interpenetrative individuals ” 
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alone will be God, but “ behind it must ever loom the inexplicable black 
night of the Metaconscious,” which is knowable only in so far as it is 
transformed into consciousness. But to these glorious anticipations two 
objections present themselves —(1) Pessimism and (2) the doubt as to the 
ultimateness of the individual; and the two are connected, since the 
answer to the first depends on the possibility of refuting the second. The 
terrible misery of existence can be atoned for only if the individual is more 
than transitory. “ Pain is an accompaniment of hindered activities arising 
out of the primal sundering of the Metaconscious into conflicting minor 
centres.” It is only, therefore, if metaphysic makes it probable that this 
hindering is transitory and provisional, that the case for Pessimism is 
answered. 

And there is no reason why the individual who suffers should not be 
compensated. For the Metaconscious as Arius is unreal (p. 410), and its 
development takes place only through individuals, to destroy whom no 
machinery exists. This persistence takes the form of “ palingenesis,” 
appearing in the lower monads as chemical combination and dissociation. 
The law of palingenesis is the same as that of life, a struggle for existence, 
Z.¢., for the opportunity of developing by fresh experience, between the 
reincarnating monads, in which those are most successful who have suffered 
most and are, therefore (sic) most eager for experience. In the end, when 
mutual coéperation of the monads takes the place of hindrance, the final 
unity of the Deity, composed of “individuals who have bought their glory 
by suffering,” will emerge, and with complete spontaneity will possess 
supreme happiness. Yet even so there are immanent in the Metaconscious 
an infinite number of world-processes, and hence the Absolute is not merely 
a result but a result never completed. 

As to criticism, it is clear that these last sentences are incompatible. 
For the consummation of the world-process is rendered nugatory by the 
possibility of starting it afresh, and Mr. Fawcett might have learnt of 
Sisyphus that a struggle for an end that can never be reached is no answer 
to Pessimism. No doubt Mr. Fawcett will call it a zew world-process, but 
how can there be a plurality of such processes? If the new world affects 
the world that is completed, it will re-start the struggle and the process in 
it, if it does not, it will remain unknowable and non-existent for it. It is 
clear, then, that this infinite proliferation of individuals from the Meta- 
conscious must somehow be stopped, if a final harmony is not to be a vain 
dream, and it is equally clear that this is impossible on Mr. Fawcett’s 
conception of the Metaconscious. Nor is this the sole exception to be 
taken to it. Not even Mr. Fawecett’s ingenuity can render it intelligible 
how the Absolute can have unattained ends, can explain why an unlimited 
Metaconscious could evolve a harmony only by a process, and by a process, 
too, involving so much misery. For he expressly debars himself from the 
supposition that the intelligence also of the Metaconscious is developed 
in the world-process and that consequently at the outset it simply did not 
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know, although this solution would be quite in harmony with much of his 
thought. But the fact is that he has two conflicting views of the Meta- 
conscious. On the one hand, it is regarded as a positive and creative 
power with an intuitive wisdom guiding the world-process by an immanent 
purposiveness. Yet, on the other hand, it is asserted, still more emphati- 
cally, that as a Przus it is unreal, and real only in the monads, whence it is 
clear that no existence must be attributed to the One which conflicts with 
the absolute reality of the Many. The contradiction is not solved by 
saying (p. 431) that “a monism must imply pluralism and a pluralism 
monism.” No doubt it marks a great advance on ordinary monism to 
recognize this, but Mr. Fawcett does not see that the recognition of 
monism by pluralism is no more than formal, and need not have any 
metaphysical consequences. For the One is a Prius only in thought. It 
is nothing beside the fact that the monads interact (cf p. 368), and as 
without interaction there would be no world at all, this fact can require 
explanation (e. g., by a ‘Metaconscious’) only if we suppose ourselves 
committed to the absurd undertaking of giving a derivation of existence as 
such. Hence, though Mr. Fawcett’s dictum is verbally correct, the value 
of the only “monism” that can be recognized is mé/. The One is not 
a principle of explanation. Hence it will not explain the purposiveness of 
the world-process. The “ Metaconscious” has no other intelligence but 
that of the monads at its disposal, and, while these are all of a low order, 
their intelligence cannot explain the purposiveness. The fact, then, that the 
rule of the universal egoism of the known monads “ hammers out remorse- 
lessly the world-plan” (p. 375), shows not that the Metaconscious is 
intelligent, but that the process is overruled by some real, though unknown, 
intelligence. Thus Mr. Fawcett’s view, in its only tenable form, leaves 
plenty of room for a God, to supply that intelligence. And such a Deity 
would also form a principle in matters of “ palingenesis”” greatly superior to 
Mr. Fawcett’s extension of the law of struggle to the supra-sensible. This 
is the most original point in Mr. Fawcett’s book, but it is difficult to find it 
attractive. If the struggle for existence is the law also of the spiritual 
world, it is hard to see why it should ever cease and whence the principle 
of harmony is to come. As it is, the implications of Mr. Fawcett’s doctrine 
seem to be decidedly pessimistic. In spite, however, of these objections, 
Mr. Fawcett’s book is promising, and forms perhaps the best and completest 
attempt to solve these ultimate problems from a monistic basis, and if he 
will only cultivate a simpler and severer style, his next work may be looked 
forward to with pleasure. F.C. S. S. 


On Religion. Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. By FRIEDRICH 
SCHLEIERMACHER. Translated with Introduction by Joun Oman, D.D. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 712. 


This translation, as the editor informs us, is nearly a hundred years late ; 
but the philosophy of Schleiermacher has, from the first moment, stirred 
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vigorously the pulse of English and American thought. The mysticism 
of Schleiermacher was an immense relief from the wooden views of God 
and the world held by the Deistic school; and the publication of these 
Discourses in 1799 did much to exile from German and English thought 
the conceptions of the Wollfian Illumination. In the alembic of Schleier- 
macher’s thought, the theories of the century and the dialectics of Plato 
were subjected to a vigorous fusion. Kantian criticism, the idealism 
of Fichte, the ‘Identitats-Philosophie’ of Schelling, and Spinozism, as 
Pfleiderer has pointed out, all are found as ingredients in the system of 
Schleiermacher. From this fusion emerged as an original product, the 
Religion of Feeling, which, with all its one-sidedness, exerted a revolu- 
tionary influence not only in the sphere of religion, but upon philosophy 
and politics as well. 

The editor, in his biographical sketch, informs us that Zeller gratefully 
lauds Schleiermacher as the greatest of Protestant theologians, the noble 
champion of the rights of science and of religious individuality. Neander 
derived from these ‘Speeches’ an inspiration which led him to make the 
passage from Judaism to Christianity. Lipsius considers his theory of 
perception as marking as important an epoch in the realm of Religion as 
Kant’s Critique of Reason marked in the realm of philosophy. Treitschke 
gives him the first place in the patriotic struggle with Napoleon. 

It was the illustrious merit of Schleiermacher to gather into focus the rays 
scattered in the speculation of Lessing and his successors, and to furnish 
the basis upon which all modern philosophy of religion rests. Religion was 
shown to be no external and fortuitous fact, but a reality founded in human 
nature itself. It is psychical and not exotic, internal to the mind and not a 
divine imposition. Schleiermacher became the champion of consciousness 
against the despotism of the old theological and metaphysical dogmatism, 

The dignity and activity of the Ego were vindicated from the claims of 
objective revelation. ‘ Religions-Philosophie’ now finds in these postulates 
of Schleiermacher the clue to guide it through the labyrinth of difficulty, in 
which primitive and modern psychology are in danger of going astray. 
And the science of the History of Religion is likewise much indebted to 
Schleiermacher for the true method. The theory of feeling, which is 
more cautiously developed in ‘Glaubenslehre,’ is in these ‘Speeches’ 
unhappily identified with the unity of the Ego. It is unfortunate thus to 
confound the Ego with one of the forms of its manifestation; and it 
becomes again a positive source of error if we identify the subjective unity 
of man’s being with the unity of the world or with God. Feeling is but a 
psychological state of the individual consciousness, and cannot be identified 
with God as within us; for if religion is feeling, all feeling is not religion. 
This “ purely formal feeling” of Schleiermacher is one face of the medal, 
the obverse of which with Kant is the “purely formal moral law,” as 
Pfleiderer indicates. An extreme subjectivism marks both definitions of 
consciousness, from both the objective contents are absent. The real 
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value of the possessions of the heart can neither be determined by the 
fact, nor intensity, of feeling, but by the objective truth and goodness 
which the heart impropriates. 

Mysticism exaggerates the subjective element of experience, dogmatism 
exaggerates the “objective element of the truth of its contents.” In the 
‘Glaubenslehre,’ religious sentiment is constituted by the feeling of de- 
pendence. This is certainly inadequate, and Hegel’s remark that, if a 
sense of dependence constitutes religion, the dog is the most religious of 
animals, is a well-directed shaft. No student of the History of Religion 
can accept this exiguous account of it. Réville has said: “ Mais le senti- 
ment de dépendance ne constitue pas A lui seul le sentiment religieux. 
D’autres éléments en font aussi partie intégrante, tels que l’admiration, la 
vénération, la crainte, la confiance, l'amour.” 

In the second ‘Address,’ Schleiermacher contends that religion is 
neither theory nor action. It is not theory, for knowledge is not the 
measure of piety. Contemplation, though an element of religion, is not the 
contemplation of science. It is the intuition of the finite in the whole of 
the Universe, or God, the temporal in the Eternal. It is not action, for 
action demands a realm of spontaneity ; but passive self-surrender is a 
religious element, and self-abdication occurs in the realm of the ordered 
as well as in the realm of freedom. But both theory and action have their 
place in religion, and are made perfect by it. Religion is “a system only 
in so far as it is formed according to an inward and necessary connection.” 
But what is Schleiermacher’s valuation of dogmas? Miracle, Inspiration, 
Revelation, are not important to religious feeling ; but they must be taken 
account of by philosophy, and cannot be evaded. True piety will find 
miracles in everything, the trivial and the great, the vulgar and the sublime. 
Revelation is the influx of every suggestion from the life of the Universe. 
Belief in sacred writings, according to Schleiermacher, does not make 
men religious ; he alone is religious who can easily do without their aid, 
because in the inward life itself he has seized intuitively, and with the 
heart, the great secrets of the Universe and God. The last discourse has, 
perhaps, exerted the greatest influence upon the schools of religious 
thought. The clarion note—*“the fundamental intuition of a religion 
must be some intuition of the Infinite in the Finite ’—stirred all minds, 
especially those of the younger generation, who were weary of the cold 
' abstractions of the ‘ Illumination.”. The God of the Illuminati was outside 
both of nature and man. The God of Schleiermacher was a God of the 
Consciousness, in whom man lives, moves, and has his being. The 
Moravian fervor was manifest in Schleiermacher to the last, and in spite 
of his one-sidedness of view, it melted the ice of the old Intellectualism. 
His mysticism commended itself to religious thinkers who represented 
opposing schemes of theology, and who recoiled even from Schleiermacher’s 
own assumptions. Singular destiny of a thinker who roused, but did not 
Satisfy, the religious aspirations of so many minds! The vibrations of his 
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influence are still felt in theology by those who are unconscious of the 
source of the impulse. The ‘Speeches’ will be read again by many with 
curious interest, and the shadows of the old forms of controversy will pass 
across the field of imagination. Much that is antiquated will be forgotten 
by the reader; but the imperishable merit of Schleiermacher will appear 
in the rescue of the religious feeling from sterile metaphysic, and in the 
enduring legacy which he has left to the Philosophy of Religion. 

The translator has, for the most part, given a faithful rendering of the 
German into English: but in places the grace of Schleiermacher’s style is 
not preserved, and the English, sometimes inelegant, now and then reveals 
a somewhat objectionable grammatical form. 

CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


Geschichte der Religionsphilosophie von Spinoza bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Von Dr. Orro PFLEIDERER, Professor an der Universitat zu Berlin. 
Dritte erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, George Reimer, 1893. — pp. viii, 287. 
A decade ago Pfleiderer published this work which now appears in an 

enlarged edition. In the former edition the English, French, and American 
writers upon the Philosophy of Religion found no place, there being only 
brief references to thinkers outside of Germany. A quite thorough account 
is now given of English writers: Coleridge, Carlyle, Francis Newman, 
J. S. Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel, Matthew Arnold, Seeley, Herbert 
Spencer, John Caird, T. H. Green, Andrew Seth, James Martineau, Max 
Miiller, Edward Caird. Philosophy in France is represented by Cousin, 
Comte, Etienne Vacherot, and Renan. For the portion of the work dealing 
with the religious thought of Italy, Dr. Pfleiderer, in his preface, acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Professor Negri; for the account of the schools 
of opinion in the Netherlands, to Dr. Van der Linden ; for the Scandinavian 
writers, to Professor Monrad of Christiana; and for the North American, 
to the present writer. 

New material is found in the sections which deal with Kant, Weisse, and 
others. Concerning Lotze nothing new is said. A careful scrutiny may 
show that considerable revision has been made in various places in this 
new and beautifully printed edition. The book will be welcome to all who 
appreciate the earnest spirit and philosophical insight of the author, who 
stands almost alone in Germany in treating religion from the psychological, 
philosophical, and spiritual point of view, while the general current of 
religious thought tends towards historical and archxological treatment of 
Religion. CuHas. M. TYLER. 


Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paut Carus. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1893. — pp. vi, 232. 


The purpose of this little Volume may fairly be stated in the words of the 
author. He says in the preface: “The Primer of Philosophy is not 
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expressly designed to give instruction to beginners in philosophy, but it is, 
nevertheless, eminently available for that purpose. ... The subject is 
presented with great simplicity, so that its leading ideas can be gathered 
by a mere glance at its contents.” The need of an adequate Introduction 
to Philosophy has probably been felt by every teacher of that discipline, 
but it is to be feared that not even in the present case have we a book 
“eminently available for that purpose.” And it is as an Introduction that 
the Primer will have to be criticised, for the author's treatment of the many 
topics which he considers is quite too cursory to permit of the book taking 
rank as a constructive work of importance. 

To confess frankly at the outset that the ?rimer does not seem likely to 
fulfill its mission, is by no means sweeping condemnation. The difficulties 
in the way of writing such a book are very considerable, — greater than the 
author would seem to realize, if one may judge from the tone of the preface 
and the introduction. But while this is true, certain things one has a right 
to expect from the author of an Introduction to Philosophy. First and 
foremost, before treating of fundamental problems, he should state briefly, 
but somewhat exactly, the relations in which the various philosophical 
disciplines stand to each other. This Dr. Carus has nowhere attempted 
to do, which is the more unfortunate since, owing to his semi-positivistic 
standpoint, he is rather inclined to confuse the psychological and the meta- 
physical. Again, one would certainly wish that no more topics should be 
considered than could be treated with a certain degree of thoroughness. 
Indeed, a little ‘padding’ would not be out of place in a book of this class, 
in order to meet the beginner half-way. The Primer, on the other hand, 
touches upon nearly all the important problems of philosophy in the course 
of about two hundred pages, and is written in a sort of aphoristic style 
which can hardly fail to prove confusing to the beginner. But this is not 
all. Philosophical positions are often severely criticised without having 
been adequately expounded. The problems which have occupied even the 
greatest philosophers of the past may not all be real problems, but they 
cannot profitably be disposed of with an epigram. For instance, in the 
two-and-a-half pages devoted to “ Noumena and Reality ” there is nothing 
to indicate the real character of a problem which, however perverse, seems 
destined to prove immortal in the history of philosophy. 

A word as to the author’s metaphysical position. He himself defines it 
in his introduction as * Monistic Positivism or Positive Monism.” Indeed, 
he says: “ True positivism is monistic ; true monism is positive,” — but he 
nowhere attempts to prove this thesis. One cannot but feel that the 
synthesis is effected, in part at least, by the loose sense in which the words 
are used. Moreover, it is not reassuring to be reminded that Positivism 
holds that “all knowledge, scientific, philosophical, and religious, is a 
description of facts”; and when it is said that “monism, in a word, 
signifies consistency,” one cannot but reflect that this is nothing more nor 
less than what every philosopher claims for his system. As a matter of 
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fact, the author’s metaphysical position is practically that represented by 
the “double aspect” theory. From the ethical standpoint, he pronounces 
in favor of “ Meliorism,” as opposed both to Optimism and Pessimism. 
The value of life is not to be found in its pleasures, but in work performed. 
That the aim of the book is distinctly ethical, is sufficiently indicated by the 
highly questionable statement (p. 5) that, “ ‘The best argument in favor of a 
philosophy is this, that people can live according to the maxims derived 
therefrom.” E. A. 


The Self: What is /t? By J. S. Martone. (Second edition.) 
Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1893. — pp. 262. 


Philosophy seems to have a morbid fascination for the would-be author 
of the day. The above is one of several recent volumes in that department 
which have not the shadow of an excuse for being. Professedly upon an 
ultimate metaphysical question, it is in reality a curious mixture of bad 
metaphysics and even worse psychology. It is difficult to describe such a 
perplexed work in a few lines, but the book does not deserve more extended 
notice. As the author explains in the conclusion, it is the result of the 
righteous indignation with which he read certain articles on “ Utility” in 
the English quarterlies a few years ago. The question arose, What, as a 
matter of fact, is the main-spring of all human action? Not, surely, “ cold, 
rational designs of utility,” but “ sense desire.” Causality and responsibility 
both presuppose intelligence, but intelligence is always present as a servant, 
and not as a master. Hence it must be subordinate, “an implication or 
endowment of sense.” Moreover, sense must include all the vital elements 
of the self. Now intelligence, being a passive instrument, is pervertible. 
Its contradictions are referable to arbitrarily “ free ” acts of will in response 
to the solicitations of an “over-ruling sense.” These propositions will, 
perhaps, sufficiently indicate the general drift of the book. Certain 
passages might seem to indicate that the author had »Zsread Schopen- 
hauer, but it is much more probable, on the whole, that he is quite innocent 
of any acquaintance with the standard literature of philosophy, except for 
a very superficial and inaccurate knowledge of Kant. E. A. 


The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, and Life. By 
Geo. A. Gorpon. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
1893. — pp. ix, 310. 

In Chapter I of this book, the author defines his problem and explains his 
method. The argument proceeds on the assumption that life is a good, and 
that its continuance is therefore desirable. The problem is: the grounds 
upon which immortality is predicted. The scientific, psychological, philo- 
sophical, and theological methods are mentioned. The method adopted is 
that of literature, which includes all the others. The method of literature, 
says the author, opens up the great field of history, and presents the great 
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ideas of the leaders of mankind upon this subject. The idea of immortality 
comes spontaneously upon us, just as do the ideas of God and duty, from 
the invisible spiritual order. From the beginning men have sought to 
justify the idea of immortality, and the author’s plan is to follow the 
course of that justification in its highest expressions. He begins with the 
Hebrew prophets, to whom the second chapter is devoted. Chap. III is 
given up to the poets. Chaps. V and VI deal respectively with the relations 
of the Apostle Paul and Jesus Christ to immortality, and Chap. VII with 
the grounds of faith to-day. In Chap. IV, with which we are more par- 
ticularly concerned here, Mr. Gordon considers “ The Philosophers and 
Immortality.” He begins with Lotze, whose criterion of immortality is : 
“that will last forever which, on account of its excellence and its spirit, must 
be an abiding part of the universe ; what lacks that preserving worth will 
perish.” Lotze’s criterion can only be of value if the universe be regarded 
as being at its heart eternal goodness. Lotze himself did so regard it, and 
bore witness to his convictions in his life. J. F. Ferrier is next taken up, 
and it is stated that to him death as annihilation of conscious being was 
unthinkable. Ferrier argues that if a man try to think himself as dead, he 
always presupposes his living self present as on-looker. This argument, it 
seems to me, throws absolutely no light on the question of a rea/ continued 
personal existence. Mr. Gordon gives it a place and importance that it 
does not merit. Kant’s moral argument for immortality is clearly sketched. 
Duty demands moral perfection. Such cannot be attained in this life, and 
so continued existence is postulated as necessary for the achievement of 
perfection. Butler’s argument for immortality is stated as two-fold. First, 
it is according to the analogy of nature that things should exist in new 
forms ; second, whatever exists now has in its favor a presumption of ever- 
lasting existence, unless good reason can be given why it should perish. 
For Berkeley death is simply the separation of the active principle, or soul, 
from the passive principle, or body. Origen’s belief is based on his view 
of the preéxistence of souls and of this life as a process of education. 
Lastly, we have a clear statement of Plato’s dramatic presentation of the 
case in the Phaedo. The climax of the argument, says Mr. Gordon, is the 
picture of the death of Socrates. The impression made by Socrates’ life 
and character is more convincing than any argument, for “life is concrete 
and vital truth.” In every case the views of the thinkers discussed are 
very clearly stated. The book, as a whole, is vital and stimulating, and 
will with many give strength to a reasonable faith in immortality. The 
doctrine of conditional immortality is severely criticised. The author 
rightly says that this doctrine is unphilosophical. A full pulse beats 
through the work, and the style is that of fervid pulpit eloquence, abound- 
ing in rich imagery. J. A. LEIGHTON. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche's Weltanschauung und thre Gefahren. Von Dr. 
LupwiG STEIN, Professor der Philosophie an der Universitit Bern. 
Berlin, G. Reimer, 1893. — pp. 103. 


This little book consists of a reprint of two interesting articles which 
appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau \ast year. The author is moved to 
expose the philosophic incoherence and historical absurdity of Nietzsche’s 
views by the mischief which the growing influence of his “ Neo-Cynicism” 
is doing to half-educated and ill-balanced minds who are fascinated by the 
literary brilliancy of his aphorisms and the splendid audacity of his para- 
doxes. At present this mischief is confined to Germany, but as it seems 
probable that before long somebody will achieve a great literary success by 
translating Nietzsche, Professor Stein’s warning is likely to be called for 
also in the English-speaking world. For there are in every country a large 
number of what the late Master of Balliol used to call “ very foolish young 
men,” who at present have no prophet but Mr. Oscar Wilde, and would 
easily be seduced by Nietzsche’s commendations of unrestrained indulgence 
in every animal instinct, to make disastrous experiments, and to wreck their 
constitutions and careers before they discovered that they had followed 
a brilliant will-of-the-wisp. But while agreeing with Professor Stein's 
estimate of Nietzsche’s social noxiousness, it seems impossible to concede 
to him any efficacy as an antidote to Pessimism. For history shows that 
Pessimism is more than a passing fashion, and none are more likely to prove 
recruits to it than Nietzschians who have failed to live up to their ideas. 

F.C. S. S. 


The Blot upon the Brain. By W. W. Iretanp, M.D. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. — pp. viii, 388. 


This is the second edition of a collection of popular essays, in which, the 
preface says, “the study of diseased functign of the brain has helped the 
author to give explanations of some important events in history,” while “ in 
a similar way several questions in psychology are approached through 
knowledge gained by observations in mental derangement.” There are 
historical essays on the delusions of Mohammed and Joan of Arc; and 
four papers on the insanity of power, tracing the hereditary neuroses of the 
Claudian-Julian family, the Romanoffs, and the royal family of Spain ; and 
showing the effect of unbridled authority on the mind of Mohammed Toghlak, 
Sultan of India. Why the sketch of Francis Xavier's life should be included 
in this volume, is not clear, since it contains not the slightest information as 
to whether his mental disposition was pathological or not. The remaining 
essays treat, with much illustrative anecdote, of such popularly attractive 
subjects as fixed ideas, unconscious cerebration, left-handedness, and double 
personality. MARGARET WASHBURN. 
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Mental Development in the Child. By W. Preyer. ‘Translated from 
the German by H. W. Brown. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1893. — 
pp. xxvi, 170. 


It is with pleasure that one notes the success of Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
in their effort to provide a series of reliable works on education. The latest 
addition to their educational series is this translation of another of Professor 
Preyer’s remarkably thorough and accurate works on psychogenesis. The 
translation follows the German idiom a little too closely in some places, 
and the sentences are often too long and involved to give the clearest 
statement of the author’s thought. On the whole, however, the translation 
is satisfactory, and should be very helpful to those interested in the training 
of the young. W. B. PILLsBuRY. 


Die Analogie im volkstiimlichen Denken. Eine psychologische Unter- 
suchung yon Dr. L. W. STERN. Berlin, Philos.-Histor. Verlag, Dr. R. 
Salinger, 1893. — pp. iv, 164. 


Here is another monograph, with preface to advertise it. If the Herr 
Verleger had realized the ire which such advertisement raises in the 
scientific breast, he would have refrained from applying to Professor 
Lazarus, and might have counted more certainly upon impartial handling 
by the critics. 

The writer’s aim is the psychological and methodological treatment of 
a logical subject, —the analogical judgment. The /ntroduction rightly 
emphasizes the importance of the subject-matter and of the manner pro- 
posed for its consideration. 

The work falls into three chapters. Chapter I deals with the develop- 
mental stages of the analogical activity in human thought. We find 
(1) external analogies, — both complexes belong to the domain of the outer 
experience ; (2) objectivistic analogies, —- the reproducing complex belongs 
to the inner, the reproduced to the outer experience ; (3) subjectivistic 
analogies ; (4) internal analogies. The analogical activity is two-fold: 
(1) the voluntary or involuntary formation of analogies ; (2) the voluntary 
or involuntary completion by means of analogies. Chapter II treats of the 
JSormation of analogies. (1) Involuntary formation. Thought is pictorial ; 
the idea is the analogical material. Special sections are devoted to sen- 
sation analogies and time and space analogies. (2) Formation under the 
influence of the will as end in itself. Three motives are discovered. 
(a) The necessity of assimilating new matter to the already existing 
ideational content leads to mythical personification, etc. (6) The effort 


1 A small point! The author speaks of the ‘ Lazarus-Steinthal’ apperception, 
meaning the ‘ Herbartian,’ p.29. Lazarus and Steinthal cannot be thus hyphened 
together ; of Phil. Studien, 1, pp. 149 ff. Wundt's terminus technicus, * Assimi- 
lation,’ seems better than ‘apperception,’ in the required sense. 
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to satisfy the imitative impulse shows itself in analogies in the spheres 
of art and of play. (c) The third motive is the simultaneous striving for 
repetition and change. This shows itself in the forms of proverbial expres- 
sions, in the choice of pictorial words and phrases for description, etc. The 
author might with advantage have availed himself, under this head, of the 
results of Dr. Lehmann’s work upon the laws of Feeling, in order to give 
his exposition a more secure psychological foundation. The subject of 
Chap. III is analogical completion. Its introductory paragraphs contain 
some good remarks upon ideational association. Especially noticeable is 
the definite equating of (logical) relation with (psychological) associability. 
(1) The analogical inference. (a) Unconcious or involuntary; ¢.g., the 
passing-over of a printer’s error. Its causes are principally three. 
(a) Interpretation of sensations ; (4) interpretation of the external world 
in terms of our self; and (c) association of name and object. It is to be 
regretted that the author, in reproducing here the Helmholtz terminology, 
tends to fall into the Helmholtz error of confusing logic with psychology, 
an error which he had previously avoided, and which is the less excusable 
in the present case, as attention had already been called to it by Wundt 
(Einfluss der Philosophie, etc., 1876, pp. 10, 11). (8) The analogical 
inference proper is based on accidental but intimate association, or on 
the insufficient regard of signs of difference ; while there often occurs 
the non-recognition of true coincidence, through the occasional absence 
of the causal nexus, whose terms have been intimately associated. (7) The 
more perfect forms of the analogical inference, and the influence of natural 
selection upon thought.!. There are two such forms, the syllogistic (here 
the writer follows Géring) and the inductive. (5) The subjectivistic 
analogical inference is the most important of all (Beneke). We find it 
in animal psychology (Vignoli), in fetishism (Dilthey), and in anthro- 
pomorphism ; in the concepts of cause, force, and end. The remarks 
on Hume (p. 107) are a little superficial What Hume ‘confused’ was 
the general problem of causality (psychological) with the problem of 
causality in the particular case. There follows a consideration of sub- 
jectivistic analogy in the developed human consciousness. It has four 
modes. We infer, first, from a large number of constant external char- 
acters, that the total character of mental life, z#.2., the internal relations 
of the mental elements, will be similar. Secondly, we conclude that certain 
particular external processes arouse in others similar mental processes. 
Thirdly, that in external processes there are manifested in both cases 
similar mental processes. Fourthly, we combine the second and third 
inferences, and regard the physical fact in the case of one individual as 
expression, in the case of another as occasion of the same mental event. 


1 In logic and epistemology, the author tells us, the consistent application of 
the Darwinian principle will lead to “héchst furchtéare Ergebnisse,” p. 89. His 
very misprints are analogical. 
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These four modes are exemplified at length. (2) Motor activity as com- 
pletion of the analogy. (@) Linguistic form, as influenced by analogical 
completion. Citation of instances from Osthoff, etc. (6) Linguistic content, 
as thus influenced ; metaphor. Instances from Brinkmann, etc. 

The general position of the author with regard to psychological questions 
is sound and moderate, and thanks are due to him for his choice of method. 
The main defects of the book are its popular style, —departure from scien- 
tific form leads at times to a Lazarus-like diffuseness of exposition, — and 
a somewhat uncritical use of authorities, which seems to argue an only par- 
tial acquaintance with logical and psychological literature. These defects, 


however, do not by any means outweigh the merits of the monograph. 
E. B. T. 


Psychology, descriptive and explanatory. A Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental Life. By GEORGE TRUM- 
BULL LAbpD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. — pp. xiii, 676 (Index, 671-676). 


This volume — which had far better have been two — presents to us 
Professor Ladd’s system of Psychology. The “book designs to give a 
clear, accurate, and comprehensive picture of the mental life of the indi- 
vidual man; and also to explain this life as it appears in the light of 
all the resources of modern philosophical science, and with the idea of 
development, as essentially characteristic of this, as it is of all life, con- 
stantly kept in mind.” After the introduction, it falls into three parts: 
the most general forms of mental life; the elements of mental life; the 
development of mental life. This division “abandons even the appear- 
ance of retaining the old and vicious theory of faculties.” The work is 
strictly psychological ; “ philosophical problems ” are “reserved for another 
volume.” — Review will follow. E. B. T. 


Grundriss der Psychologie, auf experimenteller Grundlage dargestellt. 
Von OswaLp K@ pr, Privatcocent an der Universitat Leipzig. Mit 
10 Figuren im Text. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1893. 

-pp. viii, 478 (Index, 472-478). 


This book is the first adequate text-book of experimental psychology 
which has appeared ; and its contents satisfy the high expectations which 
psychologists who had followed Dr. Kiilpe’s previous work could not but 
form. The treatment of mind is synthetic: (1) the elements of conscious- 
ness, — sensation, feeling ; (2) the combination of the elements, — fusion, 
association ; (3) the state of consciousness. — Detailed review will follow. 

E. B. T. 
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The Psychic Factors of Civilization. By Lester F. Warp, author of 
Dynamic Sociology. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1893. — pp. xxi, 369. 


Those special doctrines of Dynamic Sociology (1883) which were regarded 
by the author as fundamental, received the least attention. The present 
work, though complete in itself, aims to develop and substantiate the two 
most important of these ; namely, that desire is a true natural force, and that 
progress depends upon the rational control of this force by the second great 
agent, intellect. Part I deals with the origin and nature of the dual mind 
as coming into existence under the laws of evolution. The end of nature 
is the transformation of inorganic into organic matter and for this, feeling 
is merely a means. But the means of nature becomes at once the cause 
and the end of mind. For feeling is the primary psychic reality, while 
intellect is a secondary sexual character developed in the interest of direct 
and indirect reproductive forces. The latter is thus directive in character, 
and is misconceived, on the one hand by philosophers who regard it as a 
mysterious entity, creating its own ends, and on the other by economists 
whose biological point of view leads them to ignore its regulative and 
inventive power. Sociology has its roots in psychology, not in biology, 
and begins with a comprehension of the mission of mind in supplanting the 
biological law of competition by the psychological law of coéperation. In 
Part II, the author describes the several forms which intellect assumes in 
the performance of its directive function, traces their progress and success, 
and considers the bearing of the principles deduced on the social theories 
of the day. An analysis of current economic maxims results in a series of 
propositions which retain the form, but for the most part completely 
reverse the meaning, of hitherto accepted tenets of political economy. 
The explanation of these paradoxes is found to be that “the whole farrago 
which has so long passed for political economy is true only of irrational 
animals, and is altogether inapplicable to rational man.” In thus con- 
demning the /aissez faire principle, the author has no reference to any 
supposed ethical grounds. The indirect, rational means substituted for 
direct animal competition make no change in principle and purpose but 
only in methods and effects. Indeed, ethics is not properly an independent 
science, for it has for its object only the transitional “hemming and 
cribbing of a great natural force,” whose laws and control form the 
subject-matter of sociology. 

It is impossible to indicate in a brief notice the variety of interest in the 
content of the book, which boldly correlates still disputed doctrines from 
psychology and evolutionary science, and connects with them a theory of 
rational and aggressive social action based upon the primary egoistic forces 
— ‘believing that neither meliorism nor sociocracy is dependent upon 
altruistic props for its support.” L. HANNUM. 
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A Simple History of Ancient Philosophy. By W. R. Scorr, M.A. 
London, Elliot Stock, 1894.— pp. ix, 98. 


Within the past three or four years four short histories of ancient philos- 
ophy have appeared in English, each explaining the cause of its existence 
and apologizing for its appearance in terms convincing the reader that it is 
one of the works exactly suited to “fill the long-felt want.” They have 
been small elementary hand-books intended as initia philosophica for young 
students, and have all had some merit, however microscopic. The thin 
volume above cited finds its ra¢son d’étre (as explained in the preface) in 
the fact that there is no book in the history of philosophy which “does not 
demand a previous knowledge of the subject,” and this attempt to set forth 
the history of ancient philosophy presupposes no philosophical training 
whatever on the part of the reader. However short the author has come 
of the aim he has set himself, one must say that his book is easily the best 
of the four brief histories above referred to. In fact, I know no small 
volume that has appeared on the same subject in the past four years which 
has equal merit with this production of Mr. Scott. I do not, however, 
concede Mr. Scott’s success in avoiding the fermini technici of philosophy 
and in laying before the young reader or the uninitiated a history intelligible 
without previous training. One would scarcely consider the following sen- 
tence (p. 48) luminous to the philosophical novitiate : “ If the older philosopher 
centred his system in an ideal world above, with its correlate in the nothing- 
ness below our own, his pupil, on the contrary, established himself in the 
everyday life of Change that Plato abandoned as the product of an anti- 
thesis... The preface indicates we are to have an A B C account of ancient 
speculation, but the book is not a primer. It is, however, clear; and this, 
along with good arrangement, interesting manner of treatment, and judicious 
selection of problems handled, is as much as one could fairly ask in a treatise 
intended as a brief introduction to the history of ancient thought. The 
author treats in outline the whole of Greek philosophy from Thales to 
the closing of the Athenian Schools by Justinian, and the fact that he 
presents the salient features of this period of thought in lucid form within 
a compass of less than a hundred pages is ground for congratulation. The 
book is equipped with an index of terms and glossary, an index of names, 
and with diagrams explanatory of the evolution of philosophy within the 
period treated. Mr. Scott has been successful in presenting a very succinct 
account of Ancient Philosophy in clear paragraphs that have logical sequence, 
and the small volume does not carry the appearance of a choppy epitome 
manufactured out of ill-connected excerpts from larger treatises. The work 
is excellently adapted to do good service as an elementary text-book. It 
contains no glaring mistakes, and the proof has been well read. The 
account of Aristotle’s logic is, however, very scant, only a partial statement 
of Aristotle’s criticism of the Platonic ideas is given, and a quite inadequate 
and inaccurate presentation of Aristotle’s theory of happiness (p. 56). Defects 
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of this nature are due partly, no doubt, to desire for brevity, but it is an 
expensive brevity that requires such sacrifice. A very clear anti-Grotian 
characterization of the Sophists gives the reader a good picture of this period 
of enlightenment, and of the relation of these teachers to the spirit of the 
age. Without increasing the compass of the work, more might well have 
been said of Protagoras and the influence of his fundamental principle of 
homo mensura on subsequent thought. When the author says that Socrates’ 
sole legacy to posterity was his life (p. 26), one hardly understands what is 
meant. It is probably true that Socrates’ greatest influence on humanity 
has been exercised through Plato’s exposition of his life, but his influence 
on subsequent philosophy was in the main through his method. This is 
his chief bequest to the philosophers who followed him ; and unless one 
regards his method as part of his life, or his way of living philosophy, the 
statement is incomplete and misleading. The description of the principle 
of Anaximander as an abstraction (p. 4) is not in agreement with the latest 
criticism, according to which this drepov is an adjective, and Anaximander’s 
Boundless or Infinite is an infinite body (sc. Gua), to which no attributes 
are ascribed other than infinity. Xenocrates (p. 9) is, of course, a misprint. 
It is not easy to make diagrams illustrative of metaphysical systems, and 
it cannot be said that Mr. Scott by his diagrammatic schemes has added 
essentially to the elucidation of his subject. W. H. 


The following books have also been received : — 


De la classification objective et subjective des arts de la literature et des 
sciences. Par RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1893. — 
PP- 3°4- 

Le marveilleux scientifique. Par J. P. DURAND (de Gros). Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1894. — pp. 343- 

La philosophie en France. (Premitre moitié du XIXe siécle.) Par 
Cu. Apa. [Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine.] Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1894. — pp. 444. 

La vie et la pensée. Essai de conception experimentale. Par le docteur 
JuttaAn ProGer. [Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine.] Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1893. — pp. 262. 

Les caractores. Par Fr. PAULHAN. [Bibliotheque de philosophie con- 
temporaine.] Paris, Félix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 237. 

The Diseases of Personality. By Tu. Rinor. [The Religion of Science 
Library.] Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1894. — pp. 157. 

Die moderne Weltanschauung und der Mensch.  Sechs 6ffentliche 
Vortrige von BENJAMIN VETTER. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1894. — pp. 
xii, 157. 

Der mechanische Monismus. Eine Kritik der modernen Weltanschauung. 
Von Dr. C. GuTpBerLet. Paderborn, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1893. — 


pp- iv, 306. 
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Der Entwicklungsgang der kantischen Ethik bis zur Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft. Von F. W. FOERSTER. 

The Social Contract or the Principles of Political Right. By JEAN- 
Jacques Rousseau. Translated by Rose M. HARRINGTON, with an 
Introduction and Notes by Epwarp L. WALTER. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1893. — pp. liii, 227. 

The Philosophy of History. By Rowert Fitint. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1894. — pp. xxvi, 706. 
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NOTES. 


The second annual meeting of the American Psychological Association 
was held at Columbia College, New York, on Dec. 27 and 28, 1893. The 
programme was as follows: (1) Zhe Psychological Standpoint, Professor 
G. S. Fullerton ; (2) Zhe Case of John Bunyan, Professor J. Royce ; (3) 
Auditory and Visual Memory, Professor W. M. Bryan; (4) Experiments 
on Visual Memory, Mr. H. C. Warren; (5) Zhe Confusion of Content and 
Function in the Analysts of Ideas, Professor D.S. Miller ; (6) Do we ever 
dream of Tasting? Professor J. C. Murray; (7) An Early Anticipation 
of Mr. Fiske’s Doctrine as to the Meaning of Infancy, Professor N. M. 
Butler ; (8) Address of the President, Professor G. T. Ladd; (9) Accurate 
Work in Psychology, Dr. E. W. Scripture; (10) Zhe Problem of Psycho- 
logical Measurement, Mr. G. H. Mead; (11) The Perception of Magnitude 
and Distance, Dr. J. H. Hyslop; (12) Pain and Pleasure, Mr. H. R. 
Marshall ; (13) Pain Contrasts, Professor E. Pace ; (14) Presentation of 
Informal Papers. E. B. T. 


It has been stated in recent issues of more than one periodical that the 
American Journal of Psychology is to be superseded by the Psychological 
Review. This statement is erroneous; the two journals will be published 
independently of one another. We regret, in a previous (Vote, to have 
unduly restricted the scope of the latter. The Psychological Review will 
seek to cover the whole field of Psychology. 


Our readers will have noticed that for more than a year each issue of the 
REVIEW (excepting No. 11) has contained 128 pages instead of 112, as 
originally intended. In this way the Review has been able to publish 
the extremely valuable series of papers on Kant Bibliography without 
seriously encroaching upon the space usually devoted to articles of more 
general and immediate interest. In view of the continuation of the 
Bibliography, the editors beg to state that if it shall seem necessary, 
they are prepared to enlarge the Review still further in order to include 
all articles and discussions of real merit. 


‘Cex... 








